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i—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


Boarp or TrapeE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a sum of 3/. to the coxswain 
and of 1/. 10s, to each of the 11 other members of the crew of the 
Margate surf lifeboat which rescued a portion of the crew of the 
vessel Ville de Calais,” which was wrecked off Margate. 

They have awarded binocular glasses to Mr. G. Belbeoch, and 
Mr. G. Féchant, masters respectively of the French fishing smacks 
* Ave Maria” and “ Formidable” of Douarnenez, in recognition 
of their kindness and humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the 
s.s, “ Excelsior,” of Cardiff, whom they rescued in the Bay of 
Biscay on the 4th January 1890, and have also awarded binocular 
glasses to Mr. Louis Champel, master of the French fishing boat 
“ Courbet” of Croisic, and to Mr. Joseph Provost, master of the 
French lighthouse tender “ Avel,” in recognition of their services 
in rescuing the crew and passengers of the s.s. “ Lady Ailsa,” of 
London, which was wrecked on La Four Reef, on the 22nd 
February last. The Board have also awarded sums of money to 
the crews of both vessels for their services on the occasion. 


Tre Mercnant (Lire Savina 
Act, 1888. 

The Board of Trade have determined to postpone till the 1st 
day of November next the operation of the rules made under the 
Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Act, 1888, which 
were to have come into force on the 30th June. 
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Sea Fisnerres Recuiation Act, 1888. 
(51 & 52 Viet. ¢. 54.) 


The following order having been laid before both Houses of 
Parliament on the 21st March last, has now come into force :-— 


Order for the Creation of the Northumberland Sea Fisheries 
District, 


Whereas application has been made to the Board of Trade by 
the county council of Northumberland to create a sea fisheries 
district in accordance with the above Act (herein-after referred to 
as “the Act”), and to exercise certain other powers conferred 
upon them thereby : 

And whereas the borough of Tynemouth is a municipal borough 
containing according to the census of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-one a population of not less than twenty thousand : 

And whereas the county council of Northumberland and the 
borough council of Tynemouth appear to be interested in the 
proposed district, and such district will overlap the districts of the 
boards of conservators of the Coquet and Tyne fishery districts, 
being boards of salmon conservators within the meaning of the 
Act, and the said boards of conservators have jurisdiction therein: 

And whereas the Board of Trade have caused the draft of their 
proposed order to be locally published, and no objection has been 
made thereto or to any of the provisions thereof: 

Now, therefore, the Board of Trade, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Act and otherwise, do hereby make 
the following order : — 


1. Creation of District—A sea fisheries district is hereby 
created, comprising so much of the sea within which Her Majesty’s 
subjects have by international law the exclusive right of fishing, 
with the adjoining coast, as lies within the following limits, 
namely, on the north a line drawn true east from the seaward 
extremity of the northern boundary of the administrative county 
of Northumberland, and on the south a line drawn true east 
from the seaward extremity of the southern boundary of the 
county of Northumberland: Provided that a line shall be drawn 
in manner following at or near the mouth of every river or stream 
flowing into the sea or of any estuary within such limits :— 


A straight line at or near the mouth of the river Tweed from 
the seaward extremity of Berwick pier to the highest chimney 
of the Seaview Works commonly known as Black’s spade 
manufactory, at Spittal ; 

A straight line at or near the mouth of the river Coquet from 
the seaward extremity of the north breakwater to the 
seaward extremity of the south breakwater ; 

A line at or near the mouth of the river Tyne straight from a 
post coloured red on Sharpness point to the Trinity buoy 
coloured red near the seaward extremity of the North pier, 
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thence straight to the Trinity buoy coloured black near the 
seaward extremity of the South pier, and thence straight to 
a post coloured blue on the Trow rocks ; 

A straight line across the mouth of every such river, stream, or 
estuary not herein-before specified, such line being in con- 
tinuation of the general line of low water mark : 


and such lines shall be the lines above which the sea fisheries 
district shall not extend into any such river, stream, or estuary ;-— 
the limits of the district hereby created being more particularly 
shown in a map marked 8. 1589/1889, and deposited at the 
Board of Trade. 

In respect of such of the rivers, streams, and estuaries herein- 
before referred to as flow into or join the sea within that part of 
the sea fisheries district hereby created which lies between Howick 
Burn mouth and the southern limit of the said district, and also 
in respect of any areca subject to a byelaw made under section 39, 
sub-section 8, of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, the boards of 
conservators of the said Coquet and Tyne fishery districts shall 
within their districts respectively have the powers of a local 
fisheries committee under and in accordance with the Act. 

The sea fisheries district hereby created shall be called the 
Northumberland sea fisheries district. 


2. Constitution of Committec.—A local fisheries committee shall 
be constituted for the regulation of the sea fisheries carried on 
within the said district. 

Such committee shall be a joint committee of the county council 
of Northumberland and the borough council of Tynemouth, and 
shall consist of thirty members, namely, fourteen members 
appointed by the county council of Northumberland, and one 
member appointed by the borough council of Tynemouth, with 
the addition of fifteen fishery members representing the fishing 
interests of the district, whereof one member shall represent the 
board of conservators of the Coquet fishery district, two members 
shall represent the board of conservators of the Tyne fishery 
district, and twelve members shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trade. 

The members to be appointed by the county council of 
Northumberland and the borough council of Tynemouth shall be 
appointed in each year at the usual quarterly meeting of the said 
county council and borough council, respectively, held in the 
month of November. 

The members to be appointed by the boards of salmon con- 
servators or by the Board of Trade shall be appointed in each year 
previous to the seventh day of November. 

All the members shall retire and the new members shall come 
into office in each year on the ninth day of November. 

Provided that the first members to be appointed by the county 
and borough councils and by the boards of salmon conservators 
shall be appointed at the meeting of each body respectively held 
next after the coming into force of this order; and the first 
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members to be appointed by the Board of Trade shall be appointed 
before the tenth day of May next. 

The first members of the committee shall come into office on 
the tenth day of May next, and shall retire on the ninth day of 
November next. 

Retiring members shall be eligible for re-appointment. 

On the occurrence of any casual vacancy in the committee by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the body by whom the vacating 
member was appointed may fill up the vacancy by a fresh 
appointment. 

It shall be the duty of the clerk or other officer of the committee 
to forthwith notify every such vacancy to the appointing body. 

It shall be the duty of every appointing body to forthwith 
notify every appointment of a member of the committee to the 
clerk or other officer of the committee, or, in the case of the 
appointment of the first members, to the clerk of the county 
council of Northumberland. 

No act or proceeding of the committee shall be questioned 
on account of any vacancy or vacancies in the committee, and no 
defect in the appointment of any person or persons acting «as 
member or members of the committee shall vitiate any proceedings 
of the committee in which he or they have taken part. 

Except as provided by section 6 of the Act, the county council 
and borough council shall not make, vary, or revoke any 
regulations or standing orders respecting the quorum or pro- 
ceedings of the committee hereby constituted, nor as to the area 
within which it is to exercise its authority. 

Subject to any restrictions or conditions made under section 6 
of the Act, the committee shall not be required to report its 
proceedings to the county council or borough council, nor shall 
its acts or proceedings be submitted to such councils for approval. 

The first meeting of the committee shall be summoned by the 
chairman of the county council of Northumberland. 

The committee shall hold four quarterly meetings in cach year 
for the transaction of general business in addition to any special 
or adjourned meetings. 

Five members shall be a quorum at any meeting of the 
Committee. 


3. Expenses—The expenses of the committee, other than those 
which may be required to be incurred under section 8 of the Act, 
shall be chargeable on the administrative county of Northumber- 
land as general expenses of the council thereof. 


4, Definitions.—In this Order, the expression “ Coquet fishery 
district ” means the fishery district of the river Coquet, formed 
and defined under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 
1861 to 1886, or any of them, by a certificate of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, dated the 18th day of 
January 1866, and altered by a further certificate of one of Her 
Majesty s Principal Secretaries of State, dated the 22nd day of 
December 1869; and the expression “Tyne fishery district” 
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means the fishery district of the river Tyne, formed and defined 
under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 1861 to 1866, 
or any of them, by a certificate of one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, dated the Ist day of May 1866, and altered 
by « further certificate of one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, dated the 22nd day of December 1869. 

Signed and sealed by order of the Board of Trade this 20th 
day of March 1890. 

(Sigued) Henry G. Cacrarr, 
Secretary to the said Board. 


The following Order, having been laid before both Houses of 
Parliament on the 28th March last, has now come into force :-— 

Order for the Creation of the Cornwall Sea Fisheries District, 

Whereas application has been made to the Board of Trade by 
the county council of Cornwall to create a sea fisheries district — 
in accordance with the above Act (herein-after referred to as “ the 
Act”), and to exercise certain other powers conferred upon them 
thereby: 

And whereas the proposed district will overlap the districts of 
the boards of conservators of the Camel and Fowey fishery 
districts, being boards of salmon conservators within the meaning 
of the Act, and the said boards of conservators have jurisdiction 
therein : 

And whereas the Board of Trade have caused the draft of their 
proposed order to be locally published, and no objection has been 
made thereto or to any of the provisions thereof : 

Now, therefore, the Board of Trade, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Act and otherwise, do hereby make 
the following order :— 


1. Creation of District.— A sea fisheries district is hereby 
created, comprising so much of the sea within which Her Majesty’s 
subjects have by international law the exclusive right of fishing, 
with the adjoining coast, as lies within the following limits, 
namely, on the north a line drawn true west from the seaward 
extremity of the northern boundary of the county of Cornwall at 
Marsland mouth, and on the south a line drawn true south from 
the seaward extremity of Rame head, in the said county: Pro- 
vided that a line shall be drawn in manner following at or near 
the mouth of every river or stream flowing into the sea or of any 
estuary within such limits :— 


A straight line at or near the mouth of the river Camel from 
the westernmost extremity of Trebetherick point to the 
seaward extremity of Stepper point ; 

A straight line at or near the mouth of the Helford river 
from ‘Tindern farmhouse to the southernmost extremity of 
Mawnan chair ; 
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_ A straight line at or near the mouth of the river Fal from the 
southernmost extremity of Pendennis point to the lighthouse, 
St. Anthony ; 


A straight line at or near the mouth of the river Fowey from 
the southernmost extremity of St. Catherine’s point to the 
highest point of Punch cross, and continued thence to the 
nearest point on the mainland ; 

A straight line at or near the mouth of the Looe river from 
the seaward extremity of Nailzee point to the seaward 
extremity of the outer pier ; 


A straight line across the mouth of every such river, stream, 
or estuary not herein-before specified, such line being in 
continuation of the general line of low-water mark : 


and such lines shall be the lines above which the sea fisheries 
districts shall not extend into any such river, stream, or estuary ;— 
the limits of the district hereby create:| being more particularly 
shown in a map marked S. 32/1890, and deposited at the Board 
of Trade. 

In respect of such rivers, streams, and estuaries, and also in 
respect of any area subject to a byelaw made under section 39, 
sub-section 8, of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, the boards of 
conservators of the said Camel and Fowey fishery districts shall 
within their districts respectively have the powers of a local 
fisheries committee under and in accordance with the Act. 

The sea fisheries district hereby created shall be called the 
Cornwall sea fisheries district. 


2. Constitution of Committee—-A local fisheries committee shall 
be constituted for the regulation of the sea fisheries carried on 
within the said district. 

Such committee shall be a committee of the county council of 
Cornwall, and shall consist of 24 members, namely, 12 members 
appointed by the county council of Cornwall, with the addition of 
12 fishery members representing the fishing interests of the 
district, whereof one member shall represent the board of con- 
servators of the Camel fishery district, one member shall represent 
the board of conservators of the Fowey fishery district, and 
10 members shall be appointed by the Board of Trade. 

The members to be appointed by the county council of Cornwall 
shall be appointed in each year at the usual quarterly meeting of 
the said county council, held in the month of November. 

The members to be appointed by the boards of salmon con- 
servators or by the Board of Trade shall be appointed in each year 
previous to the seventh day of November. 

All the members shall retire and the new members shall come 
into office in each year on the seventh day of November. 

Provided that the first members to be appointed by the county 
council and by the boards of salmon conservators shall be 
appointed at the meeting of each body respectively held next after 
the coming into force of this order; and the first members to be 
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appointed by the Board of Trade shall be appointed before the 
first day of June next. 

The first members of the committee shall come into office on 
the first day of June next, and shall retire on the seventh day of 
November next. 

Retiring members shall be eligible for re-appointment. 

On the occurrence of any casual vacancy in the committee by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the body by whom the vacating 
member was appointed may fill up the vacancy by a fresh 
appointment. 

It shall be the duty of the clerk or other officer of the 
committee to forthwith notify every such vacancy to the appoint- 
ing body. 

It shall be the duty of every appointing body to forthwith 
notify every appointment of a member of the committee to the 
clerk or other officer of the committee, or, in the case of the 
appointment of the first members, to the clerk of the county 
council of Cornwall. 

No act or proceeding of the committee shall be questioned 
on account of any vacancy or vacancies in the committee, and no 
defect in the appointment of any person or persons acting as 
member or members of the committee shall vitiate any proceedings 
of the committee in which he or they have taken part. 

Except as provided by section 6 of the Act, the county 
council shall not make, vary, or revoke any regulations or standing 
oiders respecting the quorum or proceedings of the committee 
hereby constituted, nor as to the area within which it is to 
exercise its authority. 

Subject to any restrictions or conditions made under section 6 
of the Act, the committee shall not be required to report its 
proceedings to the county council nor shall its acts or proceedings 
be submitted to such council for approval. 

The first meeting of the committee shall be summoned by the 
chairman of the county council of Cornwall. 

The committee shall hold four quarterly meetings in each year 
for the transaction of general business in addition to any special 
or adjourned meetings. 

Five members shall be a quorum at any meeting of the 
committee. 


3. Expenses—The expenses of the committee, other than 
those which may be required to be incurred under section 8 of the 
Act, shall be chargeable on the administrative county of Cornwall 
as general expenses of the council thereof. 


4, Definitions—In this Order the expression “Camel fishery 
district” means the fishery district of the river Camel, formed 
and defined under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 
1861 to 1866, or any of them, by a certificate of one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, dated the 4th day of 
September 1866, and altered by a certificate of the Board of 
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Trade dated the Ist day of March 1890; and the expression 
“ Fowey fishery district” means the fishery district of the river 
Fowey, formed and defined under the said Acts, or any of them, 
by a certificate of one of Mer Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State, dated the 4th day of September 1866, and altered by a 
certificate of the Board of Trade dated the Ist day of March 1890. 

Signed and sealed by order of the Board of Trade this 28th day 
of March 1890. 

(Signed) Henry G. CaLorart, 
Secretary to the said Board. 


THE BuLGARIAN GOVERNMENT AND CERTIFICATES OF 
ORIGIN. 


With reference to the subject of the certificates of origin 
required by the Government of Bulgaria for exports to that 
country, a circular was issued by the Foreign Office to the 
various Chambers of Commerce on the 28th February, ‘and 
appeared on pp. 247-48 of the March number of the Board of 
Trade Journal. Ina further circular, dated the 11th April, with 
regard to the same subject, the Foreign Office says :-— 

‘With reference to the circular from this office of the 28th of 
February last, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
request that you will inform the — Chamber of 
Commerce that a further despatch has been received from Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Sofia, respecting the 
requirements of the Bulgarian Customs authorities with regard to 
certificates of origin. 

“They have decided, in order to prevent foreign merchandise 
being imported into Bulgaria as of British origin, and thus enjoy- 
ing the advantages secured by the recent Anglo-Bulgarian 
convention, that should there be any grounds for suspecting that 
any goods imported as British and not accompanied by a certificate 
of origin, are really of ron-British origin, to tax suck goods at the 
rate fixed in the tariff for that country from which it is presumed 
they are imported; the difference, if any, between this rate and 
the 8 per cent. ad valorem duty ieviable on British products will 
be deposited in the local Custom house, and remain there until a 
certificate of British origin is produced by the importer, when it 
will be refunded to him. 

“In order, therefore, to avoid the delay and expense to which 
goods unaccompanied by certificates of origin would thus be 
subjected, it is desirable that they should in all cases be provided 
with certificates in the form referred to in the circular of the 
28th of February.” 


TRADE IN SERVIA. 
With reference to the notification on pp. 127—28 of the Board 
of Trade Journal for February, the following is a copy of a further 
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circular issued by the Foreign Office to the various Chambers of 
Commerce on the subject of the commercial agency and sample 
museum at Niseh :— 

*“ With reference to the circular from this office of the 16th of 
January last, respecting the establishment of «a commercial agency 
and sample depot at Nisch, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury 
to acquaint you for the information of the Chamber of 
Commerce that a further despatch has been received from Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at that place to the effect that M. Jaksa 
has withdrawn from the undertaking and is about to leave Nisch 
with a view to setting up in business at Salonica. 

«The abondonment of his original scheme is understood to be 
due to the fact of British and French merchants not having 
responded to his invitation: in such a manner as to lead him to 
anticipate any success from his enterprise, so far as Servia is 
concerned. 

« The agency will be continued by Mr. Jaksa’s late partner.” 


CoMMERGIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND GREECE. 


The following is the text of the commercial agreement 
between the Governments of Great Britain and Greece, signed 
in London by the representatives of the two countries on the 
28th March :— 

The Government of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Government of 
His Majesty the King of the Hellenes, being desirous of develop- 
ing the commerce between the two countries, have agreed, subject 
to the approval of their respective Legislatures, to the following 
modifications of their tariff :-— 

1. The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to 
recommend to Parliament that the duty on currants imported 
into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
reduced from 7s. to 2s, per ewt. 

2, The Government of His Hellenic Majesty engages to 
recommend to the Legislature, in behalf of goods of British origin 
or manufacture, the exemptions or reductions of duties laid down 
in the Customs tariff as specified in the annexed document.* 
‘These exemptions or reductions of duties shall not prejudice the 
collection of the “octroi,” or other special or local duties now 
imposed, or those which may be imposed in the future, on goods 
favoured by this arrangement, and especially the collection of 
wuditional duties on importation which may be eventually 
imposed as compensation for the abolition of the “ octroi.” 

The Government of His Hellenic Majesty will further recom- 
mend the Legislature to engage itself not to increase the amount 
of the land tax now collected on the export of currants. 


* 'These exemptions or reductions of duty are specified at pp. 511-13, 
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3. The above arrangement shall have the same duration as the 
treaty of the 10th November 1886. 

Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office under date of 2nd May, says that 
the Bill providing for the execution of the commercial! agreement 
between Greece and Great Britain would probably be laid upon 
the table of the Chamber on its re-assembling that afternoon, and 
in accordance with the existing law the modifications of the tariff 
therein stipulated come into application at once. Circulars 
communicating instructions to this effect have already been sent 
by the Finance Department to the Customs authorities throughout 
the country. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED Lasourk MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board :— 

During the month of April there was no falling off in the 
number of labour disputes which caused stoppages of work, not 
less than 91 being recorded, many of which were of considerable 
importance. In the cotton trade there were 9 strikes, in the 
woollen trade 5, in the linen trade 5, in the tailoring trade 12, in 
the coal trade 10, in the building trades 15, in the iron trade 5, 
in the shipbuilding trade 5, in the engineering trade 2, in the 
quarrying trade 3, and 9 among dock labourers: the remainder 
being among miscellaneous trades. 

The returns of trade societies show a slight falling off in the 
demand for some kinds of skilled labour, although in a few others 
the figures show an improvement. 

Reports have been sent in by 21 trade unions, showing a total 
membership of 219,228, of which number 4,297 are out of work, 
being a proportion of 1°96 per cent. The returns of the previous 
month gave a total for the same societies of 3,823 unemployed, a 
proportion of 1-7 per cent., while the proportion for March was 
1-4 per cent. This falling off is chiefly visible in the ship- 
building trade and in the allied industries depending thereon. 
The building and house furnishing trades continue to improve, 
cabinet makers being remarkably well employed. There has been 
some falling off in the manufactured iron trades, but steel workers 
are well employed. 

The textile trades are somewhat dull, and there is rather 
more labour unemployed than is usual at this time of the year. 
The boot and shoe trade is fairly well employed, except in the 
hand-sewn branch, which is rather dull. The general observations 
made by the reports show that 10 trades are considered “ verv 
good,” 7 “good,” and 4 “ moderate.” 

The falling off here indicated is indeed but slight, but the 
figures for the month seem to show conclusively that in some of 
our most important industries the full tide of prosperity is 
beginning to run slack. 
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If.—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


PORTUGAL. 


A despatch, dated the 5th April, from Her Majesty's Minister 
at Lisbon, reports that the port of Manilla is declared to be free 
from cholera, but that the other ports in the archipelago are still 
infected with cholera. 


The following telegram, dated April 23rd, is from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon:—“ Port of Santos declared to be infected 
with yellow fever from March 1st.” 

The following telegram, dated April 29th, is from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon :—* Ports in Persian Gulf free from cholera 


from Ist April.” 


SPAIN, 


The following is a copy of a telegram, dated April 23rd, from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid :—* Vessels arriving from 
Persian Gulf released from quarantine.” 

The following is a copy of a telegram, dated April 30th, 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid :— Quarantine on 
arrivals from Santos, in Brazil, owing to yellow fever.” 


MALTA. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies a copy of a notice, dated the 7th April, issued 
by the Governor of Malta, directing that the medical inspection of 
arrivals from the Regency of Tunis be discontinued. 


Eaypt. 


The following is a copy of a telegram, dated April 8th, from Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Alexandria : —-“ Persian side of 
Persian Gulf released from quarantine.” 


St. HELENA. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, a copy of a notice, dated March 10th, 
from the Governor of St. Helena, intimating that in future no 
vessel or person will be placed in quarantine for measles, unless, 
in the opinion of the health officer, the disease is of a particularly 
virulent kind, requiring special precautions. 
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IIL—POST OFFICE NOTICES, 


AUSTRALASIAN Conontes. (REDUCTION OF PosTAGE ON Book 
AND SAMPLE PACKETS SENT BY ALL-SEA Route.) 


Commencing on the Ist of May last, the postage on packets of 
books and patterns for the Australasian colonies, exceeding 2 ozs. 
in weight, and sent by the all-sea route, was reduced. On and 
after that date the postage on such packets was to be as 
follows :—For a packet not exceeding 1 oz, 1d. For a packet 
exceeding loz. and not exceeding 2 ozs., 2d. For a packet 
exceeding 2 ozs. and not exceeding 4 ozs., 3d.; and for every 
additional ounce or fraction of an ounce, 1d. 

This scale is applicable to packets addressed to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji for conveyance by the British packets despatched 
in alternate weeks by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Orient Steam Navigation Company. It 
will also apply to packets for Queensland and British New 
Guinea sent by the all-sea route vid Torres Straits. 

As regards book and sample packets sent to Australia or New 
Zealand vid France and Italy, or vid San Francisco, and those 
sent to New Zealand by the steamers of the New Zealand Shipping 
Company from Plymouth, there is no change in the rates ot 
postage. 


PostcarpDs For THE Carre or Goop Hope. 


Postcards may be sent to the Cape of Good Hope either by the 
sex route or vid Lisbon. 

The postage is 14d. per card by the sea route, and 2d. per card 
vid Lisbon. 

In the absence of any special superscription, the amount of 
postage prepaid is taken as indicating the route by which a card 
is meant to go. 

Inland cards are available for trememieston to the Cape if the 
postage be completed by means of adhesive postage stamps. 

Insufficiently-prepaid postcards are chargeable with double the 
deficient postage on delivery. 

The general regulations are the same as for inland postcards. 


Parce, Post with Cyprus (REDUCTION OF 
POSTAGE.) 


On and from the Ist May 1890 the postage on pareels for 
Cyprus exceeding 1 |b., and for Egypt (7d Gibraltar) exceeding 
2 lbs., in weight was reduced. 
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The rates of postage are as follows :— 

To Cyprus, not exceeding 1 Ib., 1s. 4d. For each pound or 
fraction of a pound additional, 5d. 

To Egypt, not exceeding 2 Ibs., 1s. 3d. For each pound or 
fraction of a pound additional, 5d. 

The following are the chief special regulations for the parcel 
post with Cyprus and Kgypt :-— 

Despatch of Parcels—Pareel mails for Cyprus and Keypt are 
made up in London every Wednesday morning. 

Limit of Weight-—No parcel may exceed 11 Ibs. in weight. 

Limit of Size—No parcel may exceed 3 ft. 6 in. in length, or 
6 ft. in length and girth combined. 

Forbidden Articles. — No parcel may contain explosive or 
dangerous articles; articles likely to injure other parcels ; liquids 
(unless securely packed in proper cases). 

Further, no parcel for Cyprus may contain tobacco in any form, 
salt (except refined salt for table purposes), or silver or copper 
coins. 

No parcel for Egypt may contain a letter, arms (unless addressed 
to members of the British Army), gunpowder or materials for its 
manufacture, salt, hachich, books of the Mussulman religion— 
such as the Koran—other than those specially authorised. 

No parcel for Egypt may exceed 50/. in value. 


MAILs For THE WEst AND SoutH-West Coasts or AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West coasts 
of Africa during the remainder of the month of May 1890 :-- 


Saturday, 17th May.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar. 

Saturday, 24th May,— Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, 
Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Acra, Quitta, Lagos, Forcados, Brass, 
Akassa, and Opobo. 

Wednesday, 28th May.—Grand Canary, Kroo Coast, Accra, 
Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Eloby, Gaboon, 
St. Thomas, Loango, Black Point, Ladana, Congo, Ambrizette, 
Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 31st May.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar, 
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IV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russ!Ia. 


Revision of the Customs Tariff. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 30th April, respecting the 
present state of the proceedings in regard to the revision of the 
Russian Customs tariff, says :-— 


The draft proposals elaborated by the Tariff Commission of the 
Ministry of Finances, under the presidency of Professor Llyin, 
were submitted in the course of last summer to the Exchange 
committees and various mercantile industrial bodies and associa- 
tions of this Empire for obtaining an expression of their opinion 
thereon. The opinions thus invited were furnished in written 
minutes which were transmitted to the Ministry of Finance, and 
they have now been systematically digested and submitted to the 
consideration of a special committee presided over by the Minister 
of Finance, and consisting of the directors of the departments of 
Customs, Trade, Railways, and of other branches of the adminis- 
tration, Professor Mendeleiyeff, the well-known chemist, also 
taking an active part, as specialist, in its labours. 


It is said that in September or October next another Commission 
will be constituted of the representatives of various branches of 
Russian trade and industry for the purpose of ascertaining their 
views with regard to the new normal rates of Customs duty, 
which the Tariff Commission will by that time have elaborated. 


The appreciation and criticism of the proposed rates by the 
representatives of trade and industry will be duly weighed by 
the Tariff Commission, and they will then probably undergo 
further revision. This process gone through, the new rates of 
duty will finally be submitted to the Council of the Empire, where 
they may undergo further modificatign before being legislatively 
sanctioned. The new rates of Customs duties are not likely to 
come into operation until next year. 


It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty in what form 
the new rates of duty will ultimately be established, but it is 
probable that the present duties will be considerably raised, 
especially on machinery (agricultural and other), tools, manufac- 
tured tissues of cotton, wool, jute, &c., furniture, cognac, wood, 
and timber, spices, cigars, and, in all probability, herrings. 
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Official Value of the Paper Rouble. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 7th April, 
Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, says that the rate at which the paper rouble will be accepted 
for the payment of Russian Custom house duties (which are 
calculated on a gold basis) has been fixed for the quarter ending 
July 1st (13th) as the equivalent of 65 copecks gold, which was 
the rate of the previous quarter. 


SwEDEN anD Norway. 
Inter-State Compact for Regulation of Trade and Navigation. 


A report, dated the 21st March, has been received from Mr. 'T. 
Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, enclosing 
a memorandum which he has prepared on the inter-State compact 
between Sweden and Norway for the regulation of trade and 
navigation. Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm has reported 
that the arrangement recently concluded, referred to in the 
memorandum, has been agreed to without a division by both 
Houses of the Swedish Riksdag. ‘he following is a copy of the 
memorandum in question :— 

An inter-State compact regulating the intercourse between 
Norway and Sweden in respect of Customs duties and commercial 
traffic and navigation has existed since 1815. In 1825 that law 
was revised. It was accepted by Sweden in the same year, and 
by Norway in 1827. The law remained in force, with only small 
and unimportant alterations, until 1874, when a new compact was 
mutually accepted on the following principles :—— 

All Norwegian products and ianutactures were to be allowed 
to pass the frontier of the two countries, or could be imported 
into Swedish ports free of duty, with certain exceptions. All 
toreign goods were to pay fu/l duty when imported from Norway 
into Sweden, or vice versd. ‘To facilitate the traffic between the 
populations on the frontier of the two countries certain qualities 
of colonial and manufactured goods liable to full duty were 
allowed to be imported overland by travellers. 

This was not allowed to persons travelling by sea between the 
two countries, whether Norwegian or Swedish. Grain which-was 
imported by sea from the one country to the other was subjected 
to half the ordinary duty. 

This law remained unaltered until 1877. Experience showed 
that Sweden, having higher duties on certain articles than Norway, 
Norwegians could import from other countries goods at a low 
duty, add to those goods an inconsiderable amount of labour, which 
made them Norwegian within the terms of the law, and conse- 
quently introduce them into Sweden duty free, and undersell the 
Swedish manufacturers. This was considered unjust and an 
alteration of the law was demanded by the Swedes. 
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The law of 1874 was therefore altered to the effect that goods 
manufactured wholly or partly of foreign products should not be 
regarded as Norwegian or Swedish goods, when the labour added 
to them only consisted in grinding (flour), crushing, and mixing 
(painbete), rectification of oils used for lighting purposes, plaiting, 
trimming, putting on bands, buttons, fringes, lace, &c., lacquering, 
painting, bronzing, and putting on other coatings, twining, 
bleaching, dyeing and printing manufactured goods or yarn. 

It was further agreed that for apparel, of which the outer 
eovering was made in another country (not in Sweden or 
Norway), an import duty on the full weight of the cloth repre- 
senting the difference between the duty in the country in which 
that duty was lowest and the higher duty in the sister country 
should be chargeable. 

Also, that if brought for trading purposes, goods (otherwise 
dutiable) which travellers had a right to carry duty free across 
the frontier in certain limited quantities, should not be exempted 
from import duties. 

Documents to attest the Norwegian or Swedish origin of goods 
were at the same time required to be, in certain respects, more 
explicit than before. 

Two years, instead of one year, was agreed to as the term allowed 
to either country between the denunciation of the inter-State 
compact and its final abrogation. 

Since 1887 the protectionist party in Sweden has attained an 
ascendency, and the duties on many articles have consequently 
been raised, with the intention of further altering the Swedish 
tariff in a protectionist direction. 

It has been very embarrassing to that party to be unable, on 
account of the inter-State compact, to exclude the importation 
of Norwegian articles or goods, even if fabrication of such goods 
were forbidden in Sweden. 

This question was raised with regard to margarine, the fabri- 
cation of which in Sweden the protectionist party desired to 
prohibit. 

In order to protect Danish butter against margarine in European 
markets, Denmark was equally inclined to propose a prohibition 
of the export of the spurious article, but it was found in Sweden 
that the adoption of a similar measure was impossible under the 
conditions of the existing compact with Norway. 

Questions as to the export duties on other articles had been 
raised in the Swedish Parliament, and in these cases also it was 
found that such duties would be ineffectual so long as the goods 
could be sent free of duty by rail to Norway and thence exported. 

An alteration of the inter-State compact was also therefore in 
this respect demanded. 

Since, under the existing compact, both import and export by 
sea could be prohibited, Sweden desired to establish a similar 
mutual right in respect of the land frontier between the two 
countries. Difference in the scale of duties levied in the two 
respective countries having operated in some instances to the 
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great disadvantage of Swedish manufacturers, and to the benefit 
of their Norwegian competitors a remedy has been Joudly 
called for. 

Norway would have been content to prolong the inter-State 
compact on its present conditions, but in order to secure the 
existence of any compact at all it became necessary to meet the 
views of Sweden, of which the Government had been authorised 
by the Rigsdag to give notice of the denunciation of the inter- 
State Act of 1887 in the event of no agreement being arrived at 
between the two kingdoms in respect of alterations that were 
deemed essential by Sweden. 

A committee, composed of a Norwegian and a Swedish Minister, 
with two consultative members appointed by each country, 
therefore met at Stockholm in the month of October 1889, in 
order to consider what arrangements could be made for the 
preservation of an inter-State compact that was of such essential 
importance to both kingdoms. 

So far as the most important questions are concerned, the 
result of the deliberations of that committee are as follows :— 

Instead of the present unlimited liberty for one of the United 
Kingdoms to import goods into the other overland, it is proposed 
to restrict the application of that right to articles of which the 
growth and manufacture are not prohibited in one of the 
kingdoms, and (on sanitary grounds or to prevent the spread of 
disease in vegetable products) to agricultural produce, such as 
grain and potatoes that are not used as seed. When public 
control over the manufacture of certain goods exists in one of 
the two countries, such goods can only be imported into the 
other country on the condition that they are of such quality that 
their use would be permitted in such country if they had been 
manufactured in it. In this respect control on importation is to 
be permitted. Export duties can be charged on goods leaving 
one of the countries overland for the other country, or their 
export can be prohibited when all other countries are subject to 
the same regulation. From this stipulation all kinds of iron, steel, 
forestry products (timber) are excepted. Timber, however, is not 
to be excepted if the preservation of forests should necessitate a 
prohibition against exportation. ‘ 

To existing exceptions from goods that can be reciprocally 
imported free of duty are added articles of foreign origin which 
have been subjected only to such slight manipulation as grinding, 
baking, rectification (of illuminating oils), stitching together, 
lining, twisting, bleaching, dyeing, painting, lacquering, bronzing, ' 
forming of and pressing of hats and bonnets, polishing, &e. 

The present large trade in Norwegian bread on the Swedish 
land frontier will be suppressed under this stipulation. 

Textile fabrics wholly or partly woven of flax, hemp, or jute 
yarn spun in any other country than Norway or Sweden are, 
when imported from the country in which a lower duty is 
imposed on the weight of the material, to be liable to a full 
duty corresponding with the difference between the lower duty on 
the yarn in the one country and the higher duty in the other. 

62499, B 
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The 1 odification of the compact of 1874 is intended to arrest 
the importation into Sweden from Norway of the finer qualities 
of linen produced from English and other foreign yarn. 

If yarn of another kind, subject to a higher duty than the 
above-mentioned yarns, is woven into the cloth, the duty is 
to be charged according to the higher (full) rate, bnt it must in 
no case exceed the rate of the duty leviable upon the material 
itself when imported from other countries. 

Tron and steel goods of the following descriptions, namely :— 
Rolled and forged bars and plates, nails, spikes, wire, and chains, 
wholly or partly produced from raw or half-manufactured materials 
imported from a foreign country, are to be subjected in the 
country in which the duty on such raw or half-manufactured 
materials is highest to a specific rate equivalent to the difference 
between the Customs duties leviable in the respective countries 
on such raw or half-manufactured materials. 

Under this alteration of the compact ef 1874 the Swedish 
protectionists seek to exclude Norwegian nails made of English 
sheet iron—an industrial branch of some importance in Norway. 

Such duty, however, is not to exceed the rate leviable on the 
finished articles in the country of import. 

Scrap iron, which is the residue of foreign iron used in either 
of the two kingdoms, is to be treated as indigenous. 

The articles which travellers on the frontier population are to be 
permitted to carry across the frontier free of duty, such as spirits 
wine, bread, yarn, coffee, malt, rice, salt, sugar, grain, tobacco, 
textile materials, and beer are reduced in quantity under the 
proposed compact, which also makes more stringent the regulations 
for the control of importation, especially with regard to proof of 
the origin of manufactured articles. 

No essential alteration is proposed in regard to the regulation 
of navigation between the two countries. 

The compact, if agreed to, is to come into force on the 
1st July 1890, and to remain operative until other provisions are 
adopted by the two kingdoms, or until the expiration of two years 
after one of the kingdoms shall have given notice of its amendment 
or repeal. 


Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in a 
despatch dated the 31st March with regard to the duration of the 
new inter-State compact between Sweden and Norway, says :-— 

The Bill accepted by the Swedish Diet leaves the period of 
denunciation at two years’ previous notice, as is the case with the 
hitherto existing agreement; but by the arrangement come to 
between the Swedish and Norwegian delegates who worked on 
the matier, this new one, if accepted by both Parliaments, comes 
into torce already on the Ist July next, instead of having to wait 
tor the two years’ period of denunciation which otherwise would be 
necessary under the existing compact. 
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GERMANY—BAVARIA. 
Malt Tax and Drawback on Beer. 


Mr. V. A. W. Drummond, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Munich, in a despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 24th April, 
encloses a copy of the Bavarian malt tax law of the 8th Decem- 
ber 1889. 


Malt Tax—tThe tax is as follows :— 

Six marks (5s, 104d.) per hectolitre of malt for the first 10,000 
hectolitres, 

Six and one-quarter marks (6s. 14d.) per hectolitre of malt for 
the next 30,000 hectolitres. 

Six and one-half marks (6s. 44d.) per hectolitre for over 40,000 
hectolitres. 


Drawhack,—One hectolitre of malt is assumed to produce two 
of beer. 

The drawback refunded on one hectolitre of beer is, if the 
export reaches 12,000 hectolitres, 2 marks 60 pfennig (2s. 64d.), 
for the next 48,000 the drawback is 2 marks 75 pfennig (2s. 84d.) 
and if above 60,000 the next is 2 marks 85 pfennig (2s, 94d.). 
Thus there is really no bounty. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. Frane = 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month cf January last :-— 

Hemoglobine syrup—Category 12. Duty, 100 francs per 
quintal. 

Mastic and Purimachos powder (materials fur cementing).— 
Category 170a. Duty, 80 cents. per quintal. 

Pastilles packed separately, with or without labels.—Cate- 
gory 194, Duty, 50 frs. per quintal. 

Palan powder, for coating pills—Category 234. Duty, 20 frs. 
per quintal. 

Felt covered with a layer of oil colour.—Category 345. Duty, 
7 frs. per quintal. 

Umbrellas and parasols of wool and cotton or of wool and silk. 
—Category 365. Duty, 50 frs. per quintal. 

Umbrellas and parasols of silk and cotton.—Category 366. 
Duty, 30 frs. per quintal. 

Gloves for rubbing, of hair, without needlework.—Category 389 
Duty, 16 frs. per quintal. 

Cardboard for painters (cardboard prepared for use in painting), 
—Category 412. Duty, 25 frs. per quintal. 
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FRANCE. 
Opening to Trade of Ports in Guadeloupe. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 8th of April states that the 
ports of Saint Francois and of Sainte Anne, in the island of 
Guadeloupe, were opened to trade and navigation on the Ist of 
March 1890, In consequence, vessels bound for either of those 
places are nv longer obliged first of all to report themselves at 
Pointe-a-Pitre, except in cases when the pilot may think it 
needful for them to do so. It must, however, be stated that there 
is no Custom house at Saint Francois or at Sainte Anne, nor at 
any point nearer to them than Pointe-a-Pitre. 


FranceE.— West AFRICAN PossESSIONs. 
New Customs Tariff. 


Aceording to a decree of the French President, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the 2nd April, articles of every kind 
imported into the territories of Kotonou, Porto Novo, and in the 
territories placed under the protectorate of France to the east of 
Grand Popo, will be liable to the following duties :— 

Gin, per case of 8 litres: Below 40 degrees, 80 cents. ; from 40 
to 60 degrees, 1 franc 20 cents. ; above 60 degrees, 2 frs. 

Rum, per litre: Below 40 degrees, 4 cents.; from 40 to 60 
degrees, 6 cents. ; above 60 degrees, 10 cents. 

Debante, per kilogramme, 25 cents. 

Gunpowder, per 100 lbs., 25 cents. 

Guns, | fr. 25 cents. each. 

Salt, per ton of 1,000 kilos., 10 frs. 

All other articles will be admitted duty free. 


PORTUGAL. 
Duty on Articles of Card or Pasteboard. 


Mr. G. G. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 29th April, encloses 
copies and translation of a decree dated the 17th April, in virtue 
of which manufactured articles of card or pasteboard (excepting 
cardboard, either indented or not, for visiting cards or other 
similar purposes and card or bandboxes) are subjected to a duty 
of 20 reis (1°06d.) per kilogramme. 
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Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


Note.—Lire 9,8,d. Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Heciogramme = 3°52 ozs. 


The following decisions atfecting the classification of articles 
in the Italian Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
Italian Customs authorities -— 

Mechanical bench or board for the manufacture of hats. Made 
of zinc without ornament of any kind.—Category 216c. Duty, 
15 lire per quintal. 

Unfinished gold bracelets.—Category 235a. Duty, 20 lire per 
hectogramme. 

Rye-straw paste, prepared with nitrates and hydrates (an 
explosive).—Category 514. Duty, 4 lire per quintal. 

Cushions for sofas and easy chairs——Category 86¢ (1), z (1). 
Duty, 260 lire per quintal, with 50 per cent. added for sewing. 

Textile filters presented in conjunction with apparatus for 
filtration.—-Category 120c. Duty, 86°40 lire per quintal, with 
40 per cent. additional for sewing. 

Corner pieces of iron cut to measure.—Category 206a (1). 
Duty, 10:5 lire per quintal. 

Hempen threads, dyed, intended to be used as pack thread, &e. 
—Category 83c. Duty, 34°65 lire per quintal. 

Woollen threads which have been dipped in sulphur.—Category 
125b. Duty, 54 lire per quintal. 

India-rubber, not prepared.—Category 334a. Duty free. 

Coffee-mills, with cog-wheel system and without fly-wheel.—- 
Category 210) (1). Duty, 17°50 lire per quintal. 

Oil of cherry laurel.—Category 61. Duty, 10 lire per quintal. 

Parts of small machines for making cartridges, of cast-iron.— 
Category 210 (1). Duty, 17°50 lire per quintal. 

Goats’ skins of the variety called “dorées ” and kid-skins dyed 
black, and cleaned. Kid-skins:—Category 190d (6). Duty, 
20 lire per quintal. Dorées goat skins :—Category 190d (5). 
Duty, 70 lire per quintal. 


GREECE. 


Modifications in Customs Duties on Imports from the United 
Kingdom.* 
Note.—Drachme = 100 Lepta = 958,d. Oke = 2°84 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Square Metre = 1°196 Square Yards. 


The following is a statement of the modifications (in accordance 
with the agreement of the 28th March 1890) in the Greek 


* See p, 499. 
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Customs tariff in favour of goods the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom imported into Greece :— 


Fish, Salted or Dried.—Class 11.—Herrings.—Dutyof 30 leptas 


per oke, reduced to 20 leptas. . 


Cotton Yarn.—Class 152.—Single, unbleached, yarns.—(a) up 
to No. 24 English Duty of 60 leptas per oke, reduced to 50 leptas ; 
(b) above No. 24 English.—Duty of 80 leptas per oke, reduced to 
60 leptas. 

Class 153.-—Single, bleached, yarns.—(4) above No. 24 English. 
—Duty of 88 leptas per oke, reduced to 66 leptas. 

Class 154.—Single, water-dyed, yarns—(b) above No, 24 
English.—Duty of 1:04 drachme per oke, reduced to 80 leptas. 

Note inserted after Class 155, twisted yarns and cable twist.— 
Duty of 20 per cent. in addition to the duty ov single yarns, 
abolished. 


Vegetable Dyes.—Class 59 (b).—Indigo.—Duty of 3 drachmes 
per oke, reduced to 10 leptas. 


Chemical Products.—Class 103 (c).—Acids, sulphuric 
acid (vitriol), hydrochloric acid (spirits of salts), nitric acid (aqua 
fortis), phenic acid, and other similar acids, as well as all other 
chemical products not specially mentioned.—Duty of 20 leptas per 
oke, reduced to 10 leptas. 

Class 103 (d).—Impure acids (so-called acids of commerce). 
—Duty of 10 leptas per oke, abolished. 


Tissues of Cotton.—Class 157.—Tissues of cotton, unbleached, 
not specially mentioned : (a) having up to 36 threads in warp and 
woof in the space of 5 square millim.—Duty of 80 leptas per oke. 
reduced to 70 leptas; (>) having from 36 to 44 threads in the 
space at’ 5 square millim,; and (c) having from 44 to 56 threads 
in the space of 5 square millim.—Duties of 96 leptas and 1°12 
drachme per oke respectively, reduced to a single duty of 80 leptas 
per oke. 

Class 158.—Tissues of cotton, bleached, not specially mentioned. 
—Duty of 40 per cent. in addition to that leviable on unbleached 
tissues, altered to a single duty of 1 drachme per oke without the 
addition of 40 per cent. 

Class 159.—Tissues of cotton, woven of dyed threads or 
printed, not specially mentioned.— Duty of 80 per cent. in 
addition to that leviable on unbleached tissues, altered to a 
single duty of 1°20 drachme per oke without the addition of 
80 per cent. 

Class 161.—Last line to read “linen and embroidered articles, 
with the exception of made-up clothing,”—Duty of 6 drachmes 
per oke, reduced to 3 drachmes. 

[This class now reads, “open woven tissues such as gauze, 
“ batiste, muslins, grenadine, tulle, lace, headkerchiefs (‘ halim- 
“ kéria’), linen, and embroidered articles (with the exception of 
“ made-up clothing).” | 
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Class 162 (a).—Velvets, velvety stuffs, and plushes for men’s 
use, cretonnes, satins, and piqués.—Duty of 3 drachmes per oke 
continued for velvets. velvety stuffs, and plushes not specially 
mentioned; duty reduccd to 2 drachmes for all the articles 
specially mentioned above. 

Class 164.—Made-up clothing for men and children.—Duty of 
50 per cent. in addition to that leviable on the tissue of which 
made, reduced to 40 per cent. 


Tissues of Linen, Hemp, or Jute—Class 168,—Tissues of 
linen, hemp, or jute not specially mentioned :— 
(a.) Containing less than 12 warp threads in the space of 
5 square millim. (with the exception of coarse tissues for sack 
making.—Duty of 1°10 drachme per oke, reduced to 90 leptas, 
(b.) Containing 12 warp threads and above in the space of 
5 square millim.—Duty of 3 drachmes per oke, reduced to 
2 drachmes, 
Class 170.—Lace and embroideries. —Duty of 30 drachmes per 
oke, reduced to 15 drachmes. 
Class 171.—Tulle, gauze, batiste, and other open woven tissues. 
—Duty of 16 drachmes per oke, reduced to 8 drachmes. 
Class 172. —Velvets, small wares, fringes, ribbons, Wc., and 
linen.—Duty of 6 drachmes per oke, reduced to 3 drachmes. 
Class 173.—Made-up clothing for men and boys.—Duty of 50 
per cent. in addition to that leviable on the tissue of which made, 
reduced to 40 per cent. 
Class 174.--Made-up clothing for women and girls :— 
(a.) Plain.—Duty of 20 drachmes per oke, reduced to 
15 drachmes. 
(2.) With embroidery er lace, and without deduction for 
tare.—Duty of 30 drachmes per oke, reduced to 15 drachmes. 


Tissues of Wool or Hair——Class 177 (e).—Carpets of wool, or 
of cotton and wool, woven or knitted, as well as carpets of wool 
mixed with hemp or jute——Duty of 2°50 drachmes per oke, reduced 
to 2 drachmes. 

Class 185.--Tissues of wool or of any other animal hair 
(* poil”’), not specially mentioned, of any colour or make (except 
tine tissues such as gauzes, tuiles, grenadines, and similar tissues), 
having the warp or woof entirely or in great part of cotton :— 

(a.) Weighing up to 200 grammes per square metre.—Duty of 

2°50 drachmes per oke, reduced to 2 drachmes. 

(b.) Weighing above 200 grammes per square metre.—Duty of 

1°60 drachmes per oke. reduced to 1°30 drachmes. 


AustTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Recent Customs Decision. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 24th March says that, according 
to a recent decision of the Austro-Hungarian Customs authorities, 
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strontian and hydrate of strontian will in future be subject to 
the provisions of Article 319 of the Customs tariff, and will pay 
a duty of 20 kreutzer per 100 kilogrammes. 


Temporary Imports of Cottons. 


The Moniteur Belge says that an order of the Ministers of 
Commerce and Finance, dated the 27th March, fixes the conditions 
to be fulfilled in order to obtain temporary admission of cotton 
tissues destined to be embroidered in the country anil re-exported. 


Increase of Import Duty on Playing Cards. 


The Moniteur Belge says that, by virtue of a decree of he 
President of the Mexican Republic, dated the 10th March, playing 
cards manufactured abroad will be liable on importation into 
Mexico, dating from the ist July 1890, to a supplementary tax 
vf 50 per cent. calculated on the import duty, not including the 
additional taxes. 


UNITED STATEs. 


Recent Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Customs tariff and the application of the Customs Law of 
the United States have recently been given by the United States 
Customs authorities :— 

Gilt sleeve buttons, front and collar buttons, are dutiable as 
jewellery. 

After dinner coffee cups and saucers made with a heavy handle 
specially for the use of hotels and restaurants, and not such as 
are intended for toys, are dutiable at the rate of 55 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Porcelain jewel boxes are dutiable as fancy boxes. Glass puff- 
boxes are not dutiable as such. 

Tidies, manufactured of wool, worsted, jute thread, tinsel, and 
silk, being composed in part of wool, are properly dutiable as 
manufactures in part of wool. 

An article specially prepared to produce the particular shade of 
colour commercially known as Indian red is dutiable at the rate 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Whips, composed of leather with a metal whistle, are properly 
dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, as “ manufactures 
in part of metal,” under T. I., 216. 
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Steel chains with a loop on one end and a catch on the other, 
intended for use in securing bunches of keys to the person, are 
dutiable at the rate of 2} cents per pound, under the provision in 
T. L, 171, for “chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, 
less than 2 of an inch in diameter.” 

So-called patent velvet carpets are dutiable at the rate of 
35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Certain filled glass bottles, which are carefully ground smooth 
and even, for the purpuse of securing a close adjustment of the 
metal caps, &c., used in lieu of corks in making the bottles air- 
tight, and to prevent leakage ot’ the contents, are dutiable at the 
rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Looking-glass plates, varying in size from 9}$ by 13 to 104 by 
14 ins. inserted in frames of silver-polished plate-glass, which 
frames and mirror-plates ornamented with designs, in some cases 
painted, and in others engraved, the articles being in fact mirrors 
and not adapted for use as the faces and backs of clocks and 
watches, are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

A solid expressed or rendered oil, obtained from some unknown 
vegetable source, probably the palm-nut, rapeseed, or other like 
substance, assimilating to cocoa butter in appearance, and the uses 
to which it may be applied, is dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Eseential oils of mustard and wintergreen are dutiable at the 
rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Strips of woollen cloth, embroidered, and used for trimming 
women’s dresses and other garments, are dutiable at the rate of 
30 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Match holders in fancy shapes, which are suitable for use both 
as match boxes and as mantel or bureau ornaments, are dutiable 
at the rate of 55 per cent. ad valorem. 

Hare’s hair is dutiable at the rate of 20 per cent. a7 valorem. 

Car-truck channels, imported cut to lengths, punched, and 
rivetted together in pairs, making them in a measure “ further 
advanced than car-truck channels,” such riveting or bolting at the 
ends through only two of the six holes being merely done for 
convenience of transportation, if not for the purpose of misleading 
the Customs officers in classifying them, are dutiable at the rate of 
1} cents per pound. 

Ramrods for firearms are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

+ Tinned wire is dutiable as wire covered with cotton, silk, or 
other material, and not as galvanised wire. 

Garters of cotton and india-rubber webbing are dutiable at the 
rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

On the exportation of boxes manufactured by the North Packing 
and Provision Company, of Boston, Mass., wholly from imported 
lumber and nailed with nails made from imported iron and steel, a 
drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on the 
materials used in the manufacture, less the legal retention of 
10 per cent. The quantity of the materials so used will be 
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ascertained as follows:—For the lumber, add to the board 
measure of the boxes 9,5, per cent. of such measure, and for the 
iron or steel allow 2 lbs. on each box; provided that the inside 
measurement of the boxes will not be less than 32 ins. in length, 
20 ins. in width, and 234 ins. in depth. 

Decorated earthenware jars containing preserved ginger are 
dutiable as coverings. 

Steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge in coils is not 
dutiable as wire rods. 

Strings or cuttings of rabbit-skins which have been cut into 
shreds from the skin during the process of removing the fur 
preparatory to its manufacture into hats, are dutiable at the rate 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in Schedule N., 
T. L., 493, for “ waste, all, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this Act.” 

Certain cocoa soap in smali cakes put up as toilet soaps usually 
are, and claimed to possess “the essential advantage that by 
“ constant use it imparts a beautiful whiteness and softness to the 
“ skin,” is dutiable as toilet soap at the rate of 15 cents per 
pound under the provision in T. I., 9, for all descriptions of toilet 


soaps. 


BRAZIL. 


Measures for the Repression of Smuggling. 


Mr. G. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the Ist April, 
encloses copy aad translation of a decree of the Brazilian 
Government (a notification as to which appeared on pp. 262—-3 
of the Board of Trade Journal for March), specifying the 
measures to be adopted by the authorities for the repression of 
smuggling in Brazil. The translation of the decree is as foliows:— 

Art. 1. The crime of smuggling referred to in chapter 1 of 
volume 9 of the consolidation of the Custom house laws, is for all 
legal and judicial effects, classed with that of false coinage, and 
subject to the same process as that established for this crime in the 
Criminal Code. 

Par. 1. The periods established by pars. 6 and 7 of Art. 645, 
in Arts. 646 and 647, and par. 2 of the latter, and 649 of the 
quoted consolidation, are reduced to three days. . 

Par. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
Art. 649, a negative certificate will equally avail, whenever it is 
impossible to issue the summons necessary for the process within 
the fixed period. 

Par. 3. In all the cases mentioned in Art. 652 of the consolidation, 
the penalties of Art. 173 of the Criminal Code shall be applicable. 

Par. 4. The bail mentioned in Art. 655 shall not be allowed, 
and tne provisions of Art. 645, par. 6, are also revoked, the 
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prisoners in all cases of apprehension “ in flagrante delicto,” shall 
be brought before the judge competent to try them, and under 
whose jurisdiction they shail remain, and to whom ail necessary 
documents and information shall be forwarded. 

Par. 5. In the event of the impossibility of the criminals being 
arrested “ in flagrante delicto” divectly, from the interrogatory of 
the witnesses and other minutes of proceedings, their criminality is 
recognised, the chiefs of the fiscal stations shail demand from any 
judicial, military, or police authority, the arrest of the said offenders, 
for the purpose of being handed over to the judge who has to try 
them, in conformity with par. 4. 

Par. 6. The trial of actions for smuggling referred to in chapters 
1 and 2 of title 9 of the consolidation, continues to pertain, as far 
as the administrative part is concerned, to the chiefs in the first 
instance of the fiscal stations and to the fiscal delegate established 
by this decree; in the second instance, such delegate being 
empowered to assume at any time the proceedings and trial of 
such actions. 

Par. 7. From the commercial value of the articles seized, as 
mentioned in Art. 661 of the consolidation, 30 per cent. shall 
be deducted from the National Treasury and the remainder 
immediately handed over to the captor or captors in equal shares. 

Par. 8. ‘he informant is considered a captor. 

Par. 9. The auction of the articles seized shall take place within 
a maximum period of 48 hours after the seizure has been adjudged, 
or the said articles shall be delivered over to the captor, should 
the latter prefer to pay into the public coffers 30 per cent. of their 
commercial value; alteration being made, as respects this matter, 
of Art. 663 of the consolidation and its second paragraph. 

Par. 10. From the sentences given by the chiefs of the fiscal 
stations of the State of S. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul appeal to 
the fiscal delegate and from the latter to the Minister of Finance 
shall be allowed, in every instance, however, without a suspensive 
effect. 


Art. 2. A fiscal station connected with the Ministry of Finance 
especially charged with the suppression of smuggling, shail be 
established in the State of 5. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul. 

Par. 1. Such station shall be composed of :— 

One delegate appointed by the Minister of Finance. 
Two assistants for writing purposes. 
Of a fiscal police force, militarily organised. 
Par. 2. The fiscal police force shall be composed of :— 
A commander witi the grade of captain. 
Six officers commanding the fiscal posts, with the grade of 
sub-lieutenarts. 
Ten non-commissioned officers with the rank of sergeants. 
150 cavalry soldiers. 
10 civil fiscals. 


Art. 3 deals with the monthly payments to the delegate 
assistants, &c. 
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Art. 4 deals with the duties devolving upon the head delegate. 


Art. 5. The fiscal delegate is immediately subordinate to the 
Minister of Finance. 


Art. 6. The commanding officers of the fiscal posts may be 
employés of the Treasury as long as they are qualified for 
the post. 


Art. 7. The process established by this decree as regards the 
penalty for the crime of smuggling is extended to the whole of 
the territory of the Republic. 


Art. 8. The table of warehouse rates actually in force shall, as 
regards the State of S. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul be altered 
as follows :— 


Up to two months - - Free. 
Up to four months - = 2 per cent. 
Up to six months - - 5 per cent. 


For all time exceeding six months 1 per cent. 


Art. 9. All export duties on goods and natural products. shall 
be abolished in the State of S. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul. 

Art. 10, The difference existing between the special tariff, 
actually in force in the State of S. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul 
and the general tariff of the whole of the Republic, shall be 
subject until equalised, to the following increase :— 

Thirty days after the publication of the decree, 30 per cent. 

From the 1st of July of the present year onwards, 20 per cent. 

From the Ist of January next, 50 per cent., the general tariff 

coming into force in that Siate. 


Art. 11. The special tariff decreed for the State of Matto Grosso 
shall be abolished, and there immediately established the General 
tariff. 


Art. 12. All contrary dispositions are hereby revoked. 
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V.— REGULATIONS RESPECTING COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS IN THE COLONIAL AND OTHER 
POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In continuation of the information published at pp. 388--400 of 
the Board of Trade Journal for April, further reports have been 
received from the Officers Administering the Governments of 
Jamaica, Lagés, St. Helena, Leeward Islands, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Western Australia, and Hong Kong, according to which 
the regulations affecting commercial travellers in those colonies 
are as follows :— 


Jamaica.—Commercial travellers from abroad are not required 
to take out licences in this colony. The licences to be taken out 
annually by commission agents under Law 18 of 1867 do not 
apply to commercial travellers. There have been cases where 
persons from abroad have arrived with goods, which they have 
carried about for sale, and such persons have been required to 
take out licences as hawkers and pedlars. 

There are no Customs regulations affecting commercial 
travellers. It has been the practice, when the samples brought 
by such travellers are of no intrinsic value, to deliver them to 
their owners, and to take no further notice of the transaction. 

“When the samples are of such a character as to be saleable, 
they are valued by the Customs officer, and a sum of money 
equal to the amount of duty is lodged with the collector, and 
placed on deposit, or a warrant is passed for the samples, and the 
duty paid in the ordinary way. In the former case, on the 
departure of the traveller with the samples, the amount of the 
deposit is returned, and in the latter, drawback is allowed on the 
usual regulations. 


Lagos.—There is in this colony no legislation specially affecting 
British commercial travellers or applying to the introduction of 
travellers’ patterns or samples which if found on entry to be of 
no intrinsic value, are allowed by the Customs authorities to pass 
free of duty. 


St. Helena.—In St. Helena it is open to any person to sell or 
offer for sale goods of any description without first obtaining a 
licence so to do, and the Customs tariff allows any goods by any 
person to pass on payment of a small wharfage rate, viz. :—1s. 
for a case measuring 3 cub. ft. (The case may contain goods of 
the value of 5002.) 

There is no ad valorem duty upon anything, nor is any licence 
necessary to sell goods, except liquor; but liquor, the property 
of any person on board of any vessel at anchor in the harbour, 
and imported in such vessel, or consigned for sale to any licensed 
dealer by any person, whether resident in the colony or not, may 
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be sold by auction, provided only that an exact account of the 
kinds and quantities of the liquor intended to be sold by auction 
is first given to the police sergeant in writing at least 24 hours 
before such sale. 


Leeward Islands.—No special regulations exist in any of the 
Presidencie: forming this colony with regard to the introduction 
of travellers’ patterns or samples. 


New South Wales—No licence is required by a person who 
sells or offers for sale, by sample or otherwise, goods of a firm 
whose place of business is not in the colony, and all goods im- 
ported in excess of ordinary requirements for sample purposes, 
and having a saleable value, are treated as merchandise. 


Victoria.—There are no restrictions whatever affecting com- 
mercial travellers in this colony. 


Western Australia.—There are no regulations affecting British 
commercial travellers in this colony. Commercial travellers and 
others will be allowed to pass their samples on deposit of the 
duty due, the amount of duty tobe decided by examination of the 
samples when entered inwards, a list of the goods being then 
taken. When entered outwards for drawback, the shipment is 
again to be examined and compared with the list, the full duty 
deposited on importation being refunded pro rata on any balance 
of the shipn ent, provided it be exported within two months from 
date of entry inwards. The deposit, or the balance thereof after 
any refund, will be carried to the credit of the Government 
inmediately the goods, or ihe balance thereof, shall have been 
exported. If no refund be claimed within two months from date 
of entry, the whole of the deposit will be carried to the credit of 
the Government. No refund of duty can be allowed on samples 
chargeable on importation with an ad valorem duty, when such 
samples are of a less total value than 50/. The duty on jewellery 
and watches must be paid in the first instance, or the goods must 
be bonded. In no case will any refund of duty be allowed, except 
when samples are exported in original packages, and when the 
consignment exported exceeds 50/. in value. 


Hong Kong.—There are no regulations affecting British com- 
mercial travellers or the introduction of travellers’ patterns and 
samples in force in this colony. 
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Vi.—MODIFICATIONS IN THE CUSTOMS TARIFF 
OF CANADA. 
The following is a list of changes which have recently been 


made in the Customs Tariff of Canada. The re-arrangement of 
classification and the duties on the articles enumerated below are 


to be substituted for those hitherto in force :— 


Classification of Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


Acid, acetic and pyroligneous, not otherwise specified, and 
vinegar, for each gallon of any mage not anenenings 
strength of proof - - 

For each degree of strength in excess “of the strength 
of proof an additional duty of 1 cent. The strength 
of proof shall be held to be equal to 6 per cent. of 
absolute acid, and in all cases the strength shall be 


determined in such manner as may be established by | 


the Governor in Council. 


Acid, acetic and pyroligneous, of any strength, when imported 


by ‘dyers, calico printers, or manufacturers of acetates or 
colours, for exclusive use in dyeing or printing, or for 
the manufacture of such acetates or colours in their own 
factories, under such regulations as be by 


the Governor in Council - - 
Acid phosphate - 
Precious stones, polished, but not set or otherwise manufac. 

tured, and imitations thereof os = | 
Animals, living, viz. :—Cattle, sheep, ‘and hogs - é 
Artificial flowers - 
Feathers of all kinds, not otherwiee specified 
Axle grease - - - - 


Barrels containing petroleum or its products, or any mixtures 
of which petroleum forms a part when such contents are 
chargeable with a specific duty - 

Surgical belts or trusses and suspensory bandages of all kinds 

Blacking, shoe and shoemakers’ ink, and settee harness, and 
leather dressing, and harness soap - 

Advertising pamphlets, pictures and pictorial show cards, 
illustrated advertising periodicals, illustrated price lists, 
advertising calendars, advertising almanacks, tailors’ and 
mantle-makers’ fashion plates, and all chromos, chromo- 
types, oleographs, photographs and other cards, pictures 
or artistic work of similar kinds, produced by any process 
other than hand painting or drawing, whether for business 
or advertising purposes or not, printed or stamped on paper, 
cardboard, or other material, not otherwise specified S 

Geographical, topographical, and astronomical 
and globes not otherwise specified - 

Newspapers or supplemental editions or parts thereof, partly 
printed and intended to be and i in 
Canada - - 

Bank notes, bonds, “pills of exchange, ‘cheques, promissory 
notes, drafts and all similar work unsigned, and bill heads, 
envelopes, receipts, cards, and other commercial blank forms 
printed or lithographed, or printed from steel or copper 
or other plates, and other amen matter not otherwise 


specified = - 
Bookbinders’ tools nt implements, including wine machines 
and bookbinders’ cloth 


Dols. Cts. 


Per gall. 0°15 


0°25 
and 20 °/, ad val. 


Per lb. 0°03 


10 °/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 
25 °/, ad val. 
25 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 0°01 


Each 0°40 
25 °/, ad val. 


30 °/, ad val. 


Per lb. 0°06 
and 20 °/, ad val, 


20°/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 


35 °/, ad val. 


10 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Dols. Cts. 


Fancy work boxes, writing desks, glove boxes, handkerchief 
boxes, manicure cases, perfume cases, toilet cases and 
faney cases for smokers’ sets, and all similar fancy articles 
made of bone, shell, horn, ivory, wood, leather, plush, satin, 
silk, satinette, or paper; dolls and toys of all kinds, includ- 
ing sewing machines when of not more than 2 dols. in 
value, and toy whips; ornaments of alabaster, spar, terra- 
cotta, or composition ; and statuettes, beads, _ bead 


ornaments not otherwise specified - = - 
Brass in strips for printers’ rules, not finished, sel brass in 
strips or sheets of less than 4 ins. in width - . 
Braces or suspenders and parts thereof - - - 
Rice, uncleaned, or - - 
Wheat flour - - 
Buttons of vegetable, i ivory, horn, hoof, rubber, valeanite or 
composition 


Carpetting, matting and mats of aay carpet Tinings and stair 
pads - 

Tobacco pipes of all kinds, pipe mounts, cigar as cigarette 
holders and cases for the same 

Clocks and clock cases of all kinds - 

Clock springs and clock movements other ‘than for tower 
clocks, complete or in parts - - - 

Horse clothing, shaped, not otherwise provided for - - 

Cocoa mats and matting - = = 

Cocoa paste and chocolate, not sw - - 

Cocoa paste and other preparations of cocoa containing mane 

Extract of coffee or substitutes therefor of all kinds - 

Collars of cotton, linen, or celluloid - - - - 


Combs for dress and toilet of all kinds - ~ - 
Coloured fabrics, woven in whole or in part of dyed or 
coloured cotton yarn, or jute yarn, or of part jute and 
part cotton yarn or other material except silk, not other- 
wise specified - - 
Non-elastic webbing - - - - 
Elastic webbing - - - - 
Old and serap copper, copper in vigs, bars, rods, bolts, ingots, 
and sheathing not eee or coated, and copper seamless 


drawn tubing - 
Copper, all manilontenss of, not otherwise specified - 
Copper in sheets or strips of less than 4 ins. in width - - 
Cotton cordage and cotton braided cords - . - - 
Cordage of all kinds not otherwise specified - 7 


Cotton denims, drillings, bed-tickings, ginghams, plaids, cotton 

» or canton flannels, flannelettes, cotton tennis cloth, or striped 
zephyrs, ducks and drills dyed or coloured, checked and 
striped shirtings, cottonades, Kentucky jeans, ae 
stuffs, and goods of like description - 

Cotton sewing thread in banks, black, apietenia or unbleached, 
three and six cord - 

Jeans and coutilles when imported by cornet and ‘dress stay 
makers for use in their own factories - 


Cuffs of cotton, linen, or celluloid - - ies 
Curtains when made up, trimmed or untrimmed - - 
Hammocks and lawn tennis nets and other like articles manu- | 
factured of twine, not otherwise specified - - 
Drain pipes, sewer pipes, chimney linings or vents, and in- 
verted blocks, glazed or unglazed, earthenware tiles - 
Feathers, viz., ostrich and vulture, undressed - : 
Do., do., dressed - | 


35 °/, ad val. 


15 °/, ad val. 
35°), ad val. 
173,°/, ad val. 
Per barrel 0°75 
Per gross 0°10 
y and 25 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 


5 °/, ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 


10 °/, ad val. 
0°/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 0°01 
0°05 
0°05 
Per dozen 0°24 
and 30 °/, ad val. 
35°!) ad val. 


°/, ad val. 
5 °/, ad val. 
re °/, ad val. 


10 °/, ad val. 

30 °/, ad val. 

15 °/, ad val. 

30 °/, ad val. 
Per lb. v'01} 
and 10 °/, ad val. 


d. 0°02 


187), ad val 


124 °/, ad val. 
25 °/, ad val. 


| Per pair 0°04 


and 30 °/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 


35 °/, ad val. 


35 °/, ad val. 
15 °/, ad val. 
34 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles, Rates of Duty. 
Dols. Cts. 


Apples” - - - 

Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, ond strawberries, not 
otherwise specified—the weight of the pacha? He to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty - “ - 

Cherries and currants . - - - 

Cranberries, plums, and quinces 

Peaches—the weight of the package to be ‘included in the 
weight for duty” - - - - 

Gas meters - - 

Crystal and decorated glass table ware made expressly for 
mounting with silver-plated ornaments, when anne by 
manufacturers of plated ware 

Glass carboys and demijohns, empty or filled, bottles and 
decanters, flasks and phials of less capacity than 8 ozs. - 

Lamp, gas light, and electric light shades, lamps and lamp 
chimneys, side-lights and head-lights, globes for lanterns, 
lamps, electric lights, and gas lights not otherwise specified 

Common and colourless window glass; and plain, one, 
stained, or tinted glass in sheets - - 

Ornamental, figured, und enamelled coloured glass ;  yalanel 
and vitrified | glass ; figured, enamelled, and obscured white 
glass; and rough rolled colourless plate glass - 


Stained glass windows - - - 
Silvered plate glass - - - - - a 


Plate glass, not coloured, in panes of not over 30 sq. ft. each - 


Do., in panes of over 30 and not over 70 sq. ft. each - - 


Do., in panes of over 70 sq. ft. each “ . = 


Imitation porcelain shades and coloured glass 
figured, painted, enamelled, or engraved = - 
All other glass and manufactures of glass, not otherwise pro- 


vided for, including bent plate oo - - - 
Gloves and mitts of all kinds - ~ - 
Gold and silver leaf, and Dutch or schiag metal leaf - 


Gun, rifle, and pistol cartridges; and cartridge cases of all 
kinds and materials ; peroussion caps -—_ gun “—- of all 


kinds - - 
Fur felt hats - - - - - - 
Hats and caps not otherwise a ene - - - 
T.adies’ hats and bonnets 


Honey, and imitations thereof, in ‘the comb or otharwiee - 
India-rubber boots and shoes ‘with tops or “seen of cloth or 
of material other than rubber - - 
Do., do. and other eamemateeel of indlecubber not otherwise 
specified - - - 
Corset clasps, spoon clasps or busks, blanks, busks, side steels 
and other corset steels, whether plaiv, japanned, lacquered, 
tinned, or covered with paper or cloth; also buck, bone, or 
corset wires, covered with paper or cloth, cut to lengths and 


tipped with brass or tin, or untipped, or in coils = - -J 


62499, 


Per barrel 0°40 


Per Ib. 0°03 
Per quart 0°01 
Per bushel 0°30 


Per lb. 0°01 
35 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 


30 °/, ad val. 


30 °), ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 


Per sq. ft. 0°06 
and le. per sq. ft. 
additional when 
bevelled. 

Per sq.ft. 0°08 
and 1 ¢. per sq. ft. 
additional when 
bevelled. 

Per sq. ft. 0°09 
and 1 ¢. per sq. ft. 
additional when 
bevelled. 


20 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 
30 °/, ad val. 


35 °/, ad val. 
Per dozen 1°50 
and 20 °/, ad val. 

30 °/, ad val. 

25 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 0°03 


35 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 


Per lb. 0°05 
and 30 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles, 


Rates of Duty. 


Ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, spiegel, steel bloom ends, and 
crop ends of steel rails, for the manufacture of iron or steel 
Builders’, cabinet makers’, harness makers’, and saddlers’ 
hardware, including curry combs, carriage hardware, locks, 
butts, and hinges, not otherwise spec suena and tools of all 
kinds not other wise eel - - - 
Fire arms - 
Surgical and dental instruments of all kinds 
Lap-welded iron tubing, threaded and coupled or not, 1 1 and 
_1} to 2 ins. inclusive in diameter, for use exclusively in 
* artesian wells, petroleum pipe lines and patecioam refineries 
Other wrought iron tubes or pipes - - 
Wrought iron or steel nuts and washers, iron or sec! rivets, 
bolts with or without threads, nut and bolt blanks, T and 
strap hinges, and hinge blanks not otherwise specified - 


Jellies, jams and preserves, not otherwise specified - ~ 


Laces, braids, fringes, embroideries, cords, tassels, and brace- 
lets; braids, chains, or cords of hair; lace collars and all 
similar goods, lace nets and nettings - cotton, silk, om, 
or other materials 

Lard, tried or rendered, the weight of the package to be 
included in the weight for duty - - - 

Lard, untried, the weight of the package to be included in the 


weight for duty - - 
Lead, nitrate and acetate of, not ground - - - 
Lead pipe and lead shot - - - x 
Leather-board and leatheroid - 


Skins for morocco leather, tanned but not further manufactured 
Belting leather aud upper leather, including kid, lamb, sheep, 

and calf, tanned or dressed, but not waxed or glazed - 
Do., do., if dressed and waxed or glazed - - - 
Belting of leather or other material, not otherwise specified § - 
Liquorice paste -. - - 
Liquorice in rolls or sticks 
Extract of malt (non-alcoholic) for medicinal purposes - 
Magic lanterns and slides therefor, philosophical, photographic, 

mathematical and cotenl instruments, not otherwise 


specified - 
Mess pork, as defined by the General 
Meats, fresh or salted, not otherwise specified - - 


Dried or smoked meats and meats preserved in any other way 
than salted or pickled, not otherwise specified ; if imported 
in tins the weight to include the weight of the tin - - 


Milk food and other similar preparations - 
Mucilage, and liquid glue - - - . 
Mustard seed - 
Linseed or flax-seed oil, raw or bodied - 
Lubricating oils composed wholly or in part of petroleum and 
costing less than 30 cents per gallon - - « 


Oil cloth and oiled silk, in the piece, cut or shaped, oiled, 
enamelled, stamped, painted or printed, eainenel, 
flocked or coated, not otherwise provided for = - 

Opium (crude), the ‘weight to include the weight of the ball or 
covering - - 

Paintings, prints, engravings, drawings and building plans - 

Dry white and red lead, ovenge mineral and zine, white or 
carbonate of zinc - - 

Colours, dry, not otherwise specified - 

Paints and colours, pulped or ground in oil or other liquids, 
not otherwise specified - - - - 


Dols. Cts. 


5 °/, ad val. 
20 ad val. 
20 ad val. 


20 °/, ad ral. 
Per lb. 0°01} 


0-01 
and 25 °/, ad vad. 


Per lb. 0°05 


0 ad val. 


Per lb. 0°03 
0°02 
5 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 0°01} 
0°03 


0°}, ad val. 


15 °/, ad val. 

20 °/, ad val, 

25 °/, ad 
Per Ib. 0°02 
0°03 

25 °}, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 
Per lb. 0-01} 
0°03 

0°03 


” 

30 °/, ad val. 

30 °/, ad val. 

10 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 0-014 


Per gall. 0-074 


Persq. yd. 0°05 
and 15 °/, ad val. 


Per Ib. 1:00 
20 °/, ad val. 


5 °/, ad val. 
20 °/, ad val. 


30 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles. 


Paints, ground or mixed in, or with, either japan, varnish, 
lacquers, liquid dryers, collodion, oil finish or oil varnish ; 
rough stuff, fillers, and all liquid, prepared or ready- -mixed 
paints, not otherwise specified, the weight of the gestae to 
be included in the weight for duty - 

Oxides, ochres and ochre y earths, fire. proof, anbers, onl 
sicnnas, ground or ungr ound, washed or ee, calcined 
or raw - 

Paints and colours, ground i in spirits, = all spirit var means 
and lacquers - 

Paper hangings or wall paper in rolls, on each roll of eight 

yards or under, and so in proportion for all greater lengths 
of the following deser iptions, viz. :— 


satins 
(6.) Single print bronzes and coloured bronses - - 
(c.) Embossed bronzes - - 
(d.) Coloured borders, acre, and coloured borders, 
wide - - 


(e.) Bronze borders, matin and beenee borders, wide - 
(f.) Embossed borders - 
(g.) Allother paper hangings or wall paper 


Paper sacks or bags of all kinds, printed or not - - 
Union collar cloth paper in rolls or sheets, not pms or 
finished - 
Do., do., glossed or finished . - 
Paraffin wax, stearic acid, and stearine of all kinds 
Lead pencils "of all kinds, in wood or otherwise 
Perfumery, including toilet preparations (non-alesholic), 
viz. 
Hair oils, tooth and other powders and washes, pomatums, 
pastes, and all other perfumed gngeuins used for the 
hair, mouth, or skin 


Photographic dry plates - 
Aluminised paper chemically prepared for photographers’ use 
Pickles in bottle, including the duty on the bottles, and each 
bottle holding less than one-h half pint shall be dutiable as 
containing one-half pint, and each bottle holding more than 
one-half pint, but not more than one pint shall be dutiable 
as containing one pint, and each bottle holding more than 
one pint but not more than one quart shall be dutiable as 
containing one quart - - 
Pickles in jars, bottles, or other similar vessels, the duty to 
include the duty on the jar, bottle, or other vessel - - 
Pickles in bulk, in vinegar or in vinegar and vaginas 
Do., in brine or salt 
Plumbago 
Do., all manufactures of, not otherwise specified 
Printing presses and printing machines, such only as are used 
in newspaper, book, and job printing cffices ; folding 
machines and paper cutters in and 
establishments 
Lithographic presses 
Prunella for boots and shoes, ond cotton netting for the lining 
of boots, shoes, and gloves - 
Woollen netting for the lining of beets, shoes, and giov es 
Red and yellow prussiate of potash 
Rubber belting, hose, packing, mats and matting, -_ om 
or linen hose lined with rubber 


and 25 °/, ad vad. 


Rates of Duty. 
| Dols. Cts. 
| Per Ib. 0°05 
| 
J 


80 °/, dd val. 


Per gall. 1:00 


0°02 
0°06 
0°08 


0°06 

0°14 

0°15 
35 °/, ad val. 


35 °/, ad val. 


20 sf ad val. 


35 ad val. 


30 °/, ad val. 


Per sq. ft. 0°09 
25 °/, ad val, 


0+40 


0°40 

0°35 

0°25 
°/, ad val. 


25 
30 °/, ad val. 


© °/, ad val. 
10 °/, ad val. 


10 slo ad val 

25 °/, ad val. 

10 °/, ad val. 
Per lb. 0°05 


and 15 °/, ad val: 


c 2 


| — 
| 
| Per gall. | 
| 
— | 
| 
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Classification of Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


Sauces and catsups in bottle; and each bottle holding less 
than one-half pint shall be dutiable as containing one-half 


pint, and each bottle holding more than one-half pint but | Per gall. v°40 


not more than one pint shall be dutiable as containing one 


pint, and each bottle holding more than one pint but not | 


more than one quart shall be dutiable as containing one 


quart - - 
Sauces and cateupe in bulk - - - 
Soy - 


Seeds, viz.:—Garden, field, and other seed for agricultural or 
other purposes, not otherwise provided inns when in bulk or 
in large parcels - - - 


Do., when put up in small papers or parcels - - 

Shawls and ened rugs of all kinds and materials except 
silk - 

Sewing and embroidery silk and silk twist - - 


Silver, German silver, and nickel silver, rolled or in sheets; 
and composition metal for the manufacture of ee gold 
watch cases - - - - 

Slate pencils - - - 

Castille soap, mottled or white soap 

Soap powders, puwice, silver and mineral soaps, spell, and 
other siznilar articles, the weight of the package to be 
included in the weight for duty - 


Spirituous or alcoholic liquors distilled from any material 
or containing or compounded from, or with distilled spirits 
of any kind and any mixture thereof with water—for every 
gallon thereof of any strength not exceeding the strength 
of proof. When of a greater strength than the strength 
of proof, at the same rate on the quantity there would be if 
reduced to the strength of proof, as follows, viz. : 

(a.) Ethyl alcohol or the substance commonly known 
as alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethyl, or spirits of 
wine; gin of all kinds not otherwise specified ; rum, 
whiskey, and all spirituous or aleoholic liquors not 
otherwise provided for 

(6.) Amy] alcohol or fusel oil, or any substance known as 
potato spirit or potato oil - 

(c.) Methyl alcohol, wood aleohol, wood. naphtha, 
pyroxylic spirit, or any substance known as wood 
spirit or methylated spirit; absinthe, arrack, or palm 
spirit, brandy, including artificia! brandy and imitations 
of brandy; cordials and liqueurs of all kinds not 
otherwise specified ; ginger wine, mescal, pulque, rum 
shrub, schiedam, and other schnapps ; tafia, argentine, 
and similar alcoholic bitters or beverages 

(d.) Spirits and strong waters of any kind mixed with 
any ingredient or ingredients and being or known or 
designated as anodynes, elixirs, essences, extracts, 
lotions, tinctures, or medicines not otherwise specified 

(e.) Alcoholic perfumes and perfumed spirits, bay rum, 
cologne and lavender waters, hair, tooth, and skin 
washes and other toilet preparations containing spirits 
of any kind, when in bottles or flasks mers not 
more than 4 ozs. each 

Do., do., in bottles, flasks, or other packages weighing 


more than 4 ozs. each - A 
(f.) Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of nitre, and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia - 


Dols. Cts. 


and 20 °/, ad val. 


Per gall. 0°30 
and 20°/, ad val. 
Per gall. 0°10 


15 °/, ad val. 
25 °/, ad val. 


25 ad val. 
25 °/, ad val. 


10 °/,, ad val. 
ad val. 


Per Ib. 0°02 
0°03 
Per gall. 1°75 
2°00 

” 2 


Per gall. 2°00 
and 30 °/, ad val. 


50 °/, ad val, 
Per gall. 2°00 
and 40 °/, ad val. 
Per gall. 2°00 
and 30 °/, ad val, 
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Classification of Articles. 


Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, &e.—cont. 

(g-) Vermouth, containing not more tm 40 al cent. of 
proof spirits - 

If containing more than 40 per cont. of proof spirits. 

(h.) In all cases where the strength of any of the fore- 
going articles cannot be correctly ascertained by the 
direct application of the hydrometer, it shall be ascer- 
tained by the distillation of a sample, or in such other 
manner as the Minister of Customs may direct. 

(i.) Each red case of gin of 15 bottles containing not 
more than four gallons shall be dutiable as containing 
four gallons, and each green case of gin of 12 bottles 
containing not more than two gallons shall be dutiable 
as containing two gallons; and red or green cases 
holding a greater or less number of bottles shall be 
dutiable in pr oportion to those above specified. As 
respects allother spirituous or alcoholic liquors, whether 
in cases or bottles, each bottle holding more than a 
half pint and not more than a pint shall be dutiable as 
containing one pint, and each bottle holding more than 
a pint and not more than a quart shall be dutiable as 
containing a quart. 

Starch, including farina, corn s/arch, or flour, and all prepara- 
tions having “the of starch, sweetened or 
flavoured - - - 

Do., sweetened or flavoured - - 

Stereoty pes, electrotypes,and celluloids for almasacks calendars, 
illustrated pamphlets, newspaper advertisements or epgrav- 
ings, and all other like work for commercial, trade, or other 
purposes, not otherwise ees and semen or copper 
shells of the same < 

Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids of newspaper columns, 

and bases for the same, ieee any: or partly of metal 


or celluloid - - 
Doe., in matrices or copper shells of | the same - : ° 
Water limestone or cement stone - - - a 


Curling stones (so called) of whatever material made - = - 
Molasses derived from raw cane sugar in the process of its 
manufacture direct from the cane, not refined or filtered or 
bleached or clarified, testing by the polariseope 30° or over, 
and not over 55°, when imported direct without tranship- 
ment from the country of growth and ne - 
Do., when not so imported - + 
Do., when testing over 55° and imported direct without 
transhipment from the country - growth and production - 
To., when rot so imported - - - 


Syrups, not otherwise specified, cane-juice, refined syrup, 
sugar-house syrup, syrup of sugar, syrup of molasses, 
syrup of sorghum, corn syrup, glucose syrup, and al! syrups 
or molasses produced in the process of the manufacture of 
refined sugars, or in the refining of sugars, or in the refining 
of molasses, or in the production of molasses sugars, and all 
bleached, clarified, filtered, or refined molasses. The value 
for duty shall be the value thereof free on board at the last 
port of shipment - - - - - 


Provided that molasses when imported for or received into 
any sugar refinery or sugar factory or syrup or glucose 
factory, distillery, or brewery, shall be subject to, and there 
shall be paid thereon - - 


Rates of Duty. 
Dols. Cts. 
Per gall. 0°75 
” 2°00 
Per lb. 0°02 
0°04 


Persq.in. 0°02 


” 0° 00% 


Per ton of 13 
cub. ft. 1°00 
25 °/, ad val, 


Per lb. 0°01 


r and 30 °/, ad val. 


Per gall. 0°05 
additional, 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Dols. Cts, 
Saccharin or any prodact omneining over one- sad of 1 por 
cent. thereof Per lb, 10°00 


Sugar candy, brown or and 
sweetened gums 

Sweetened biscuits of all kinds, candied pale, popcorn, 
preserved ginger, condensed milk, and condensed coffee 
with milk 

Telephones and telegraph instraments ; telegraph, ‘telephone, 
and electric light cables; electric and galvanic batteries, 
electric motors and apparatus for electric lights, including 
incandescent light globes and insulators * all kinds, not 
otherwise specified - 

Stamped tinware, japanned ware, granite ware, enamelled iron 
ware and galvanised iron ware 

Tinware and manufactures of tin not otherwise specified 

Cut tobacco 


Manufactured tobacco, not otherwise specified, and snuff 


Files and rasps 
Picks, mattocks, hammers weighing 3 lbs. each or over, 
sledges. track tools, wedges, or crowbars of iron or steel - 
Shovels and spades, shovel and spade blanks, wens iron or steel 
cut to shape for same 


Scythe handles or snaths » 
Trunks, valises, bags, ont carpenters’ tool 
baskets 
Satchels, pocket-books and purses 
Plants, viz.:—Fruit, shade, lawn, and ornamental 
shrubs and plants, not otherwise specified - 
Gooseberry bushes - 
Grape vines costing 10 cents and less 
Raspberry and 
Rose bushes 
Apple trees of all kinds 
Peach trees 
Pear trees of all kinds 
Plum trees of all kinds 
Cherry trees of all kinds 
Quince trees of all kinds 


trees, 


- 


Seedling stock for grating, viz. pear, 


and 
other fruit trees 


Cases for jewels and watches, cases for silver and plated ware, 
and for cutlery and other like articles -| 


- - 


Cotton twine 
Twine for harvest binders, of jute, manila, or sisal, and of | 

manilla and sisal mixed 
Twine of all kinds not otherwise specified 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades of all kinds and materials 
Umbrella, parasol, and sunshade uticks 0 or handles, not other- 

wise specified : 


- | Per Ib. 


0-014 
and 35 °/, ad val, 


35 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val, 


35 °/. ad val, 
25 °/, ad val, 
Per lb. 0°40 
and 12} °/, ad val. 


Per Ib. 0°30 
and 12} °/, ad val. 


Per doz. 0°10 
and 30 °/, ad val. 
Per lb. 0:01 
and 25 °/, ad val. 


| Per doz. 1:00 
J and 25 °/, ad val. 
Per doz. 1°00 


30 °/, ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 
Each 0°02 


0-03 
0°01 
Per plant 0°05 
Each 0°02 
0-04 
* 
0°05 
0°04 
0-023 
10 °/, ad val. 
Each 0°10 


and ad val. 


0°01 

and 25 °/, ad wal. 
25 °/, ad val. 
30 ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val, 
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Classification of Articles, Rates of Duty. 


Dols. Cts. 


(Per can 0:02 
and 2 cents addi- 
tional for each 
pound or fraction 
Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn and baked of a pound in 

beans, in cans or other packages, weighing not over 1 lb. |{ weight—and the 

each - - - - - - - weight of the 
cans or other 
packages to be 
included in the 


_ weight for duty. 
Vegetables, when fresh or dry: vid not otherwise speaeam 
j including sweet potatoes and yams - - 5 °/, ad val. 
Velveteens and cotton velvets and cotton plush - ad val. 


Veneers of wood, not over one-sixteenth of au iach in thick- 
10 °/, ad val. 


ness - 
Walking sticks and canes, of al kinds, not otherwise specified | 25 °/, ad val. 
Watches - - - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Watch cases - - 35 °/, ad val. 


“ - - | Per doz. 0°50 
and 30 °/, ad val. 
- 15 °/,, ad val. 
35 °/, ad val. 


Whips of all kinds, except toy “whips - 


Wire of brass or copper - 
Wire, covered with cotton, Seneam, silk, or other metentiel - 
Pails, tubs, churns, brooms, brushes, and other manufactures me 
of wood, not otherwise specified, and wood pulp - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Fibre ware, indurated fibre ware, vulcanised —_ ware, and ¥ 
all articles of like material - - 30 °/, ad val. 
Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of ev ery deserip- |} 
tion composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair Per Ib, 0°10 
of the alpaca goat, or other like animal, made up by the 125° 
and 25 °/, ad val. 
tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise provided 


for - - - 
Carpets, viz.:— Brussels, tapestry, Dutch, Venetian, and 

damask ; car on mats and rugs of all kinds, not other- 

wise specified ; and printed felts and druggets and all other 

carpets and squares not otherwise pee for - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Smyrna carpets, mats, and rugs - 30 °/, ad val. 


Yeast cakes, compressed yeast and baking powders in 


packages of 1 Ib. and over or in bulk - - | Per lb. 0°06 
Do., do., of less than 1 Ib. in weight - 0°08 
Wire of all kinds, not otherwise specified —- - - 25 °/, ad val. 


Electric are light carbons or carbon points - Per 1,000 2°50 


Scrims and window scrims of cotton, plain or eslowed, 
cambric cloths, muslin apron checks, brilliants, cords, 
piques, diapers, lenos, mosquito nettings, Swiss jaconets 
and cambric muslins, and plain, striped, or checked lawns = |_ 25 °/, ad val. 

Manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the alpaca goat or other like animals, viz. :— 
Blankets and flannels of every description; cloths, doeskins, 
cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, overcoatings, felt cloth of every | { Per lb. 0:10 
description, not otherwise specified ; horse-collar cloth ; | { and20 °/, ad val. 
yarn, knitting yarn, fingering yarn, worsted yarn, knitted 
goods, viz. :—shirts and drawers and not 


Plough plates, mould boards and land sides when cut to shape 
from rolled sheets of crucible steel, but not moulded, 
punched, polished, or otherwise manufactured, and being of 
a greater value than 4 vents a pound - - - 12} °/, ad val, 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Dols. Cts. 
Wrought scrap iron and scrap steel, being waste or refuse 
wrought iron or steel, and fit only to be re-manufactured, 
the same having been in actual use, not to include cuttings 
or clippings which can be used as ae or steel without re- 
manufacture - Per ton 2°00 


Illuminating oils composed wholly or in part of the produets 
of petroleum, coal, shale or lignite, costing more than 


30 cents per gallon - 


Wrought iron or steel, sheet or plate ottings or clippings, as 
cut at the rolling mills, and fit — for ene and to es 


used for such purpose only 
Sulphuric ether - 
Salmon, pickled or salted = - 


All other fish pickled or salted in barrels 


25 °/, ad val. 


- 30 °/, ad val. 
- - | Per Ib. 0°05 
0-01 


The following articles are free of duty :— 


Admiralty charts. 

Alkanet root, crude, crushed or ground. 

Precious stones, in the rough. 

Aloes, ground or unground. 

Alum, in bulk only, ground or un- 
ground. 

Aluminium, or aluminium and alumina 
and chloride of aluminium or chloralum, 
sulphate of alumina and alum cake. 

Anatomical preparations and skeletons, 
or parts thereof. 

Aniline dyes and coal-tar dyes, in bulk 
or packages of not less than one pound 
weight, including alizarine and artificial 
alizarine. 

Aniline salts and arseniate of aniline. 

Antimony, not ground, pulverised or 
otherwise manufactured. 

Ashes, pot and pearl, in packages of not 
less than 25 Ibs. weight. 

Asphalt or asphaltum and tone pitch, 
crude only. 

Argal or argols, crude only. 

Beans, viz. :—Tonquin, vanilla, and nux 
vomica, crude only. 

Bells, when speied by and for the use 
of churches. 

Bismuth, metallic, in its natural state. 

Books printed by any Government or 
by any scientific association, for the 
promotion of learning, and letters, and 
issued in the course of its proceedings 
and supplied gratuitously to its mem- 
bers, and not for the purposes of sale 
or trade. 

Books specially imported for the bond 
fide use of public free libraries, not 
more than two copies of any one 
book, 

Borax, ground or unground, in bulk 
only. 

Botanical specimens. 

Old scrap brass and brass in sheets or 
plates of not less than four inches in 
width, 


Fire bricks, for use exclusively in pro- 
cesses of manufactures. 

Gold and silver bullion, in bars, blocks, 
or ingots. 

Burr stones, in bloeks, rough or un- 
manufactured, not bound up or pre- 
pared for binding into mill stones. 

Cups or other prizes won in competitions. 

Cabinets of cvins, collections of medals 
and of other antiquities. 

Canvas of nct less than 45 ins. in 
width, not pressed or calendered, for 
the manufacture of floor oil cloth. 

Celluloid or xyolite in sheets, and in 
lumps, blocks, or balls in the rough. 

Chalk stone, china or Cornwall stone, 
and cliff stone, unmanufactured, 

Citron rinds in brine. 

Clays, unground. 

Anthracite coal and anthracite coal dust. 

Cocoa beans, shells, and nibs, not roasted, 
crushed or ground. 

Communion plate, when imported by and 
for the use of churches. 

Copper in sheets or plates of not less 
than 4 ins. in width. 

Cotton yarns not coarser than No, 40, 
unbleached, bleached or dyed, for use 
in covering electric wires ; also for the 
manufacture of cotton loom harness; 
and for use in the manufacture of Italian 
cloths, cotton, worsted or silk fabrics. 

Cotton yarns in cops only, made from 
single cotton yarns finer than No. 40, 
when used in their own factories by 
the manufacturers of Italian cloths, 
cashmeres, and cotton cloths for the 
selvages of said cloths, and for these 
purposes only. 

Indian corn of the varieties known as 
“Southern Dent corn” (Mammoth 
Southern Sweet) and “ Western Dent 
corn” (Golden Beauty), when imported 
to be sown for ensilage, and for no 
other purpose, 


| q 
| 
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| 
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Colours, metallic, viz. :: ~Oxides of cobalt, 
zine, and tin, not otherwise specified. 
Diamond drills for prospecting for 

minerals, not to include motive power. 

Diamond dust or bort and black diamonds 
for borers. 

Emery in blocks, crushed or ground. 

Entomological specimens. 

Extracts of logwood, fustic and ouk 
bark. 

Mexican fibre and tampico or istle. 

Fish hooks, nets and seines, and fishing 
lines and twines, but not to include 
sporting fishing tackle or hooks with 
flies or trawling spoons, or threads or 
twines commonly used for sewing or 
manufacturing purposes. 

Foot grease, being the refuse of cotton 
seed after the oil has been pressed out, 
but not when treated with alkalis. 

Fowls, domestic pure bred, for the im- 
provement of stock, and pheasants and 
quails, 

Gas coke (the product of gas works), 
when used in Canadian manufactures 
only. 

Grease, rough, the refuse of animal fat, 
for the manufacture of soap only. 

Gums, viz.:—Amber, Arabic, Australian, 
copal, demar, kaurie, mastic, sandarac, 
senegal, shellac ; and white shellac, in 
gum or flake, for manufacturing pur- 
poses; and gum tragacanth, gum gedda, 
and gum barberry. 

Hair, cleaned or uncleaned, but not 
curled or otherwise manufactured. 

Indigo auxiliary or zine dust. 

Iron or steel rolled round wire rods under 
halfan inch in diameter, when imported 
by wire manufacturers for usein making 
wire in their factories. 

Jute yarn, plain, dyed or coloured, when 
imported by manufacturers of carpets, 
rugs, and mats, and of jute webbing 
or jute cloth, for use in their own 
factories. 

Kryolite or eryolite, mineral. 

Liquorice root, not ground, 

Litharge, not ground. 

Lemon rinds, in brine. 

Lumber and timber planks and boards of 
boxwood, cherry, chestnut, walnut, 
gumwood, mahogany, pitch pine, rose- 
wood, sandalwood, sycamore, Spanish 
cedar, oak, hickory, whitewood, African 
teak, black heart ebony, lignum vite, 
red cedar, redwood, satin wood and 
white ash, when not otherwise manu- 
factured than rough sawn or split; and 
hickory billets to be used in the manu- 
facture of axe, hatchet, hammer and 
other tool handles, when specially im- 
ported for such use; and the wood of 
the persimmon and dogwood trees, 
when imported in blocks for the manu- 
facture of shuttles ; and hickory lum- 
ber sawn to shape for spokes of wheels, 
but not further manufactured, 
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Locomotive driving-whcel tires of steel, 
when in the rough. 

Locust beans and locust bean meal for 
the manufacture of horse and cattle 
food. 

Mineralogical specimens. 

Mining machinery imported within three 
years after the passing of this Act 
which is at the time of its importation 
of a class or kind not manufactured in 
Canada. 

Models of inventions and of other im- 
provements in the arts; but no article 
or articles shall be deemed a model 
which can be fitted for use. 

Iceland moss, and other mosses, and sea- 
weed, crude or in their natural state, 
or only cleaned. 

Oil cake and oil .cake meal, cotton seed 
cake and cotton seed meal and palm 
nut cake and meal. 

Oils, viz.: —Cocoanut and palm, in their 
natural state. 

Orange rinds in brine. 

Ottar or attar of roses and oil of roses, 

Pelts, raw. 

Pipe clay, unmanufactured. 

Platinum wire; and retorts, pans, con- 
densers, tubing and pipe made of 
platinum, when imported by manufac- 
turers of sulphuric acid for use in their 
works in the manufacture or concen- 
tration of sulphuric acid. 

Rays of cotton, linen, jute, hemp and 
woollen, paper waste or clippings, and 
waste of any kind except mineral 
waste. 

Rattans and reeds in their natural state. 

Resin or rosin in packages of not less 
than 100 lbs. 

Roots, medicinal, viz.:—-Aconite,calumba, 
ipecacuanah, sarsaparilla, squills, ter- 
axacum, rhubarb and valerian. 

Rubber, crude. 

Seed and breeding oysters, imported for 
the purpose of being planted in Cana- 
dian waters. 

Seeds, aromatic, which are not edible 
and are in a crude state, and not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by grind- 
ing or refiuing or by any other process 
of manufacture, viz. :—Anise, anise- 
star, caraway, cardamom, coriander, 
cummin, fennel and fenugreek, 

Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt 
cake, for manufacturing purposes only. 

Soda ash, caustic soda in drums; silicate 
of soda in crystals only; bichromate 
of soda, nitrate of soda or cubic nitre, 
salsoda; sulphide of sodium, arseniate, 
binarseniate, chloride and stannate of 
soda for manufacturing purposes only. 

Steel of No. 20 gauge and thinner, but 
not thinner than No. 30 gauge, to te 
used in the manufacture of corset steels, 
clock springs and shoe shanks; and 
flat wire of steel of No. 16 gauge or 
thinner, to be used in the manufacture 
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of crinoline and corset wire, when im- 
ported by the manufacturers of such 
articles fur use in their own factories. 

Sulphate of iron (coppers) ; and sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol). 

Terra japonica or gambier. 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp. 

Whiting or whitening, gilders’ whiting 
and Paris white. 

Wool and the hair of the alpaca goat 
and of other like animals, not further 
prepared than washed, not otherwise 
specified. 

Books printed in any of the languages 
or dialects of any of the Indian tribes 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

Brass and copper wire twisted, when 
imported by manufacturers of boots 
and shoes for use in their own fae- 
tories, 

Noils, being the short wool which falls 
from the combs in worsted factories. 
Seeds, viz.:—Beet, carrot, turnip and 

mangold. 

Wire, when imported by manufacturers 
of toilet pins, for use in the manufac- 
ture of such articles in their own fac- 
tories only. 

Crucible cast steel wire, when imported 
by manufacturers of wire rope, pianos, 
eard clothing and needles, for use in 
the manufacture of such erticles in 
their own factories only. 

Ribs of brass, iron or steel, runners, 
rings, caps, notches, ferrules, mounts 
and sticks or canes, in the rough or 
not further manufactured than cut into 
lengths suitable for umbrella, parasol 
or sunshade sticks, when imported by 
manufacturers of umbrellas, parasols 
and sunshades for use in their factories 
in the manufacture of umbrellas, 
parasols and sunshades only. 

Fruits, viz. :—Bananas, plantains, pine- 
apples, pomegranates, guavas, mangoes, 
and shaddocks; and blueberries and 
strawberries, wild only. 

Camwood and sumac for dyeing or tan- 
ning purposes when not further manu- 
factured than crushed or ground. 
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Blood albumen, tannic acid, tartar emetic 
and grey tartar, when imported by the 
manufacturers of cottun and woollen 
goods for use in their factories only. 

Manufactured articles of iron or steel 
which at the time of their importation 
are of a class or kind not manufactured 
in Canada, when imported for use in 
the construction of iron or steel ships 
or vessels. 

Wire of iron or steel, Nos. 13 and 14 
gauge, flattened and corrugated, used 
in connexion with the machine known 
as the wire grip machine for the manu- 
facture of boots, shoes and leather 
belting, when imported by manufac- 
turers of such articles te be used for 
these purposes only in their own 
factories. 


| Steel of No. 12 gauge and thinner, but 
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not thinner than No. 30 gauge, when 
imported by manufactures of buckle 
clasps and ice-creepers, to be used in 
the manufacture of such articles only 
in their own factories, 

Blanketing and lapping and discs or mills 
for engraving copper rollers, when 
imported by cotton manufacturers, 
calico printers and wall paper manu- 
facturers, for use in their own factories 
only. 

Yarns, made of wool or worsted, when 
getapped, dyed and finished, and im. 
ported by manufacturers of braids, 
cords, tassels and fringes, to be used in 
the manufacture of such articles only 
in their own factories. 

Chlorate of potash in crystals, when 
imported for manufacturing purposes 
only. 

On imported Indian corn, to be kiln- 
dried and ground into meal for human 
food, or ground into meal and kiln- 
dried for such use, under such regula- 
tions as may be made by the Governor 
in Council, there may be allowed a 
drawback of 90 °/. of the duty paid. 
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VIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


WINTER NAVIGATION IN THE Batic. 


Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the Ist April, 
gives the following details respecting the new mail steamer 
“ Murtaja,” built at Stockholm for the Finnish Government for 
the purpese of keeping the navigation open during the winter 
season between Hangé (Finland) and Stockholm :— 

The constructive principle of this so-called ice-breaker is the 
invention of Mr. Robert Runeberg, civil engineer, of Helsingfors. 
Instead of cutting through the ice the vessel, owing to the 
peculiar form of her “ fore foot” rides over it and crushes it by 
her dead weight, and it is expected that she will attain to a speed 
of 5 knots in 5 ins. of ice. 

The “ Murtaja’s” principal dimensions are: length, 160 ft. ; 
beam, 37 ft.; draught, extreme, 20 ft. 

The engines are compound, 30 per cent. above the ordinary 
strength, indicating 1,200 horse power. The propeller is 50 per 
cent. and the shaft 70 per cent. above the ordinary strength. 

She has four boilers independent of each other, made of best 
Swedish Seimens-Martin plates. The ice-belt is of prime double- 
tilted puddled plates manufactured at Surahammars (Sweden), 

She is designed to force 25 ins. of solid ice, and with no way on, 
will force 13 ins. The “ Murtaja’s ” keel was laid on the 18th of 
August 1889, and she was completed ready for sea on the 
24th March, the contract price being 24,0001. It is stated 
that the “ Murtaja” is to be inspected by Russian experts with 
the view of constructing an ice-breaker on similar lines for 
forcing the ice in the Neva and Gulf of Finland, whereby the 
opening of the navigation might very easily be anticipated by 
some weeks every spring. 


Fuiax PropuctTion 1n Riga. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Riga reports that flax is one of the 
principal exports from Riga. The yield last year was about the 
same as that of 1888. The return of exports shows 2,829 tons 
in favour of 1889. Respecting this article, the Livonian farmers 
state that the returns reccived in the districts of Loddiger and 
Serbigal were so low last year (265 Ibs. to the acre) that they will 
have to abandon the cultivation of flax, and replace it by potatoes. 

The Lettish newspapers often contain articles on the diminished 
returns noticeable in flax of recent vears, and advise the more 
profitable cultivation of potatoes. It is shown that, in the seasons 
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1878 to 1884, 2,650 to 3,330 Ibs. (or 1,325 to 1,665 Ibs. of clean 
flax) were gathered from 44 and 42 bushels per deciatine 
(2-7 acres) sown, whereas the same land now only yields 800 to 
1,000 Ibs. of clean flax. Generally speaking, 100 Ibs. of flax, 
steeped and dried, will, under favourable conditions, give 50 lbs., 
and, after being dressed, 25 lbs. of clean merchantable goods, 
The improved manner introduced into Livonia of treating flax 
has not yet attained the result expected, as the loss in quantity 
has never been counterbalanced by the superior quality produced. 
Flax carefully treated on the swingle only fetches about 10 r. 
more per berkovets (360 lbs.), while the loss in weight and the 
additional labour bestowed on it may cost double that sum. For 
this reason the superior treatment of flax has been abandoned on 
several estates.—(No. 667, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


ForreicGn OF LABOUR IN SWEDEN, 


Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 31st March, transmits 
a translation of the reasons given by the Swedish Board of Trade 
for advising the Government not to propose any Bill for the 
purpose of compelling foreign employers of labour to deposit a 
sum of money to meet the contingency of their workmen being 
thrown upon the rates through the stoppage of the works. The 
following is a copy of the translation in question :— 

The Board considers the matter dealt with in the memorandum 
of the Minister of the Interior respecting foreign employers of 
labour in Sweden to be worthy of careful attention. The fact, 
however, that the proposed regulations differ from any which 
exist in the laws of any other countries, at the outset would 
seem to throw strong doubts on the advisability of introducing 
the measure. 

According to paragraph 26, section I. of the law of June 18th, 
1864, respecting the development and application of the principle 
of free trade, and the further interpretation of this paragraph 
according to the law of September 23rd, 1889, special permission 
to carry on business must be obtained in each case from His 
Majesty the King, On application being made, in addition to the 
usual certificates, it must be stated that the applicant is of age 
and of good character, and surety must be given for the payment 
of rates and taxes during a period of three years. 

In accordance with the Jaw of November 19th, 1886, every 
foreigner is obliged, whether he be resident in Sweden or not, 
to deposit a surety for the payment of costs on bringing an action 
against a Swede in a Swedich court, if the defendant demands it. 
This stipulation, however, is not applicable to foreigners from any 
country which grants exemption to Swedes from a similar obliga- 
tion on condition of reciprocity. This surety in the case of a 
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foreigner in Sweden" is intended to ensure the payment of any 
just claim that may arise against him. 

It cannot be considered that an employer of labour is under 
any obligation to contribute to the maintenance of a labourer 
after the expiration of the agreement or contract between them, 
nor is there any Swedish law extant on this subject, provided 
that the workman is not disabled and incapable of work. A 
measure of the kind proposed would thus place foreign employers 
of labour on a separate legal footing, and both they and their 
workmen would occupy an exceptional position, which of itself 
would be undesirable, even leaving out of consideration the 
contents of treaties between Sweden and certain foreign powers, 
especially France. 

The Board considers it the more undesirable to raise the question 
as to ensuring a maintenance for workmen thrown out of employ- 
ment by a stoppage of works, inasmuch as the event has not been 
hitherto of frequent occurrence. 

Moreover, a foreigner wishing tou evade the Jaw could easily 
do so by carrying on business under an assumed name. Many 
difficulties also would present themselves in the application of 
the law ; in the case of a strike, for instance, it might be doubtful 
whether the employer should be considered responsible or not ; 


or again the cessation of work might be caused by the fault of 


the workmen, Each separate case would require careful con- 
sideration, and the delays and difficulties encountered would 
probably defeat the aim of the measure. 

The Board therefore advise that no further steps be taken in 
the matter, 


PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Antwerp states that the 
German mercantile marine has made rapid strides during the past 
two or three years, and at the present moment there are no fewer 
than eight lines of steamers that make Antwerp their regular 
port of call. The following are the names of the companies and 
the routes on which the vessels are employed :— 


North German Lloyds . - Monthly service to China and Japan. 
0. - - - Monthly service to Australia. 
Do. - - - Fortnightly service to Brazil and River 

Plate. 

Kosmos Line - - - Fortnightly service to west coast of South 
America, &c., 

Hamburg Pacific Steamship Co. - Fortnightly service to west coast of South 
America. 

German-Australian Steamship Co. - Monthly to Australia, Xe. 

Two regular lines - - - Fortnightly to Iodia. 

Hansa Line - - - To Quebec, Montreal, &c ,summer weekly, 
winter monthly. 

Neptune Line - - + Weekly to Portugal, Spain, &c. 


In consideration of the steamers of the North German Lloyds 
Company making Antwerp their last port of departure and first 
port of call, they are exempt from payment of all charges 
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connected with the river and port. I understand that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company had a like offer made to them by 
the Belgian Government, which they declined on the ground 
that it would not pay. —(No. 663, Foreign Office Annual Serics.) 


Frencu Councits oF Prup'HOMMES. 


Mr. de Bunsen, in a report upon the French Council of 
Prud’hommes, says these councils are local boards elected for the 
settlement of disputes between master and workman as to wages, 
contracts, or other matters of contention. 

They date from 1806, when a council was formed for the 
district of Lyons, and their functions have been successively 
enlarged and revised by a series of statutes, the most important of 
which are the decree of May 27, 1848, and the laws of June 1, 
1853, and February 7, 1880. It is their duty, if possible, to 
terminate the disputes brought before them by a friendly 
arrangement between the parties, and, failing this, to pronounce 
judgment. 

They are created, at the request of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, by a Government decree, which must specify exactly 
how many prud’hommes are to make up the council (six being 
the minimum, not including the president and vice-president), 
over how many communes their authority is to prevail, and what 
industries are to be subject to it. Thus, for instance, the Lille 
council consists of 24 prud’hommes, eight (a¢., four masters and 
four workmen) for each of the three categories-—tissues, metals, 
and miscellaneous—into which the industries concerned are 
divided. 

Under existing legislation only such trades may elect and be 
subject to these bodies as are concerned in the transformation of 
materials: manufacturers, carpenters, and masons, for instance, 
falling within their competence, while shopkeepers, merchants, 
and clerks lie without it. It is held that mmes and railways are 
not included, and one of the main objects of the reformers of this 
institution is to extend its functions to all trades and industries 
indiscriminately. The time and place of election is determined by 
the Prefect of the Department, to whom the lists of electors have 
been previously submitted by the mayors of the communes. 
Masters and workmen are represented on every council by an 
equal number of prud@’hommes. They hold, therefore, separate 
meetings for the election of their respective representatives. The 
suffrage is given to all masters and workmen (“ patrons,” “ chefs 
datelier,’ “ contremaitres,” “ouvriers”) belonging to the specified 
trades, who are over 25 years of age, and have resided at least 
three years in the locality. The same are eligible as prud’hommes 
after 30 years of age, provided they can read and write. They 
are chosen by an absolute majority of all the voters present, or if 
no absolute majority is reached at the first ballot, by a relative 
majority at the second. 
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After election the prud’hommes hold a general meeting for the 
election from their own body of a president and vice-president for 
the ensuing year. Before 1880 these officers were appointed by 
the State, and could only be employers. Now, if the president is 
an employer, the vice-president must be a workman, and vice 
versd. This change, which deprived the masters, on alternate 
days of session, of the preponderance attaching to the casting vote, 
was met in some places by the wholesale and repeated resignation 
of all the master prud’hommes. The result was the breaking up 
of the councils, which could not be constituted without a complete 
“bureau” of officers; but these devices have been checked by a 
law, passed in 1884, allowing councils to constitute themselves 
and exercise jurisdiction without taking account of the seceders, 
provided one-half of their legal numbers remain, whether masters 
or workmen. 

Pru@hommes are generally, but not necessarily, paid a salary 
at the expense of the communes over which their jurisdiction 
extends. One-half of the council retires every three years, 
but the outgoing members are re-eligible. They deal with 
differences arising out of the contract, written or implied, into 
which the workman has entered with his employer, and there is 
no appeal from their decisions in cases involving 8/, and under. 
Over 8/.an appeal lies to the Tribunal of Commerce. Prud’- 
hommes have no voice in the settlement of strikes, not being 
concerned with the fairness or unfairness of wages. About 75 
per cent. of the cases submitted to their judgment are on the 
subject of wages (disputes, for instance, as to the exact wage 
which the master undertook to pay, the time and manner of 
payment, deductions to be made for misconduct, We.), 10 per cent. 
relate to absences from work, three per cent. to defective work- 
manship. Questions of apprenticeship, valuation, piece-work, and 
delay in finishing a job, are also brought before them from time 
to time. 

For the exercise of its conciliatory and judicial functions, every 
council is divided into two main “ bureaux” or sections—one for 
mediation, and the other for judgment when mediation fails. The 
former (called the “bureau particulier” or “de conciliation ”) 
consists of two members only, one master and one workman 
prud’homme, and must sit at least once a week to hear disputes, 
and endeavour to settle them off-hand by bringing the disputants 
to a voluntary agreement. No case can be submitted for judgment 
till this preliminary attempt has been made. The sittings are 
presided over alternately by the master and workman, and when 
a difference of opinion arises between them as to the advice to be 
given, the voice of the presiding prud’homme for the day prevails, 
Till the law of 1880, above referred to, the master invariably 
presided. 

On a failure to reach a friendly settlement, the “bureau 
particulier” passes the case on to the “bureau général” or “ de 

jugement,” which hears it over again, examines any witnesses 
brought by the parties, and delivers judgment. When one of the 
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parties disobeys the summons to attend, judgment is given in 
default, and becomes operative if the defendant shows no cause to 
the contrary within three days. Occasionally a prud’homme is 
deputed to inquire on the spot, and report to the board before 
judgment is delivered; but in a large majority of cases the facts 
elicited by verbal examination of the parties are sufficient to found 
a judgment on. 

The “bureau de jugement” consists of the president or vice- 
president in the chair (alternately, therefore, a master or a work- 
man), and of at least two master and two workmen prud’bommes. 
It is obliged, by law, to sit not less than twice a month, and every 
council settles for itself the order in which its members are to 
serve in the “ bureau particulier ” and in the “ bureau général.” 

In large trading centres the council sits two or three times a 
week for conciliation, and once a week for judgment. Most cases 
are settled in a few minutes. The prud’hommes are practical 
men, with a working knowledge of the industries over which they 
exercise their jurisdiction. They are bound down to no code or 
system of jurisprudence. The parties appear before them with 
their witnesses, if they choose to bring them, and unassisted by a 
lawyer. The cumbrous machinery of the law courts is dispensed 
with, and every case must be dealt with at the sitting next follow- 
ing its registration at the secretary’s office. Very few cases stand 
over to the following sitting. ‘The council occasionally retires to 
deliberate for a few minutes in secret, but in nine cases out of ten 
it decides off-hand in open court. 


Prud’hommes are also invested by law with power to punish 
summarily, up to three days’ imprisonment, any disturbance of 
the order and discipline of the workshop or factory, and any grave 
insubordination on the part of an apprentice. They may make 
visits of inspection, after two days’ notice, and report to the 
tribunals all serious breaches of the laws and regulations which 
may come to their notice, such as the disclosure of trade secrets 
or the theft of materials. But these police powers are rarely, if 
ever, exercised; and, apart from their mediatorial and judicial 
attributes, the councils have practically nothing to do beyond 
receiving samples of trade patterns on deposit, and producing them 
when wanted. 

The 136 councils established throughout France deal with 
some 42,000 cases a year. Of these, about 16,000 are amicably 
settled by the “bureaux particuliers,” about 12,000 are voluntarily 
withdrawn by the parties before the termination of the proceedings, 
and only some 13,000 or 14,000 are referred to the “ bureaux 
généraux” for judgment. Appeals to the commercial tribunals 
are rare. In 1886 there were only 314, the judgment of the 
prud’hommes being confirmed in 126 cases, and invalidated in 117. 
In 71 cases the question at issue was withdrawn from the court 
before judgment. 


The activity of the Paris prud’hommes may be measured by the 
fact that in 1886 over 20,000 cases (or nearly half the figure for 
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the whole country) were submitted to them, of which nearly 5,000 
went forward to the “ bureaux généraux.” 

For Lyons the figures were 2,250 and 568 respectively, and 
for Bordeaux 1,550 and 691. Some 20 councils return a blank 
list. From statistics obtained by a committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, it appears that the Lille council, which may perhaps 
be taken as a sample of the rest, decides, on an average, about 
44 per cent. of cases in favour of the workmen, and 34 per cent. 
in favour of the masters, the remaining 22 per cent. ending in a 
compromise. 

The efforts which have long been made to codify the numerous 
and somewhat conflicting statutes by which this institution is 
governed, and to extend its action to other trades, have culminated 
in two Bills by M. Lockroy, now under the consideration of a 
committee of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Under these Bills, all industries in which manual labour is 
employed, and all trades, are brought within the competency of 
the prud’hommes ; their summary jurisdiction is extended from 
8. to 20/. with an appeal, over that amount, to the general 
assembly of the council, instead of to the Tribunal of Commerce. 
Their elections are assimilated to those of municipal councillors in 
point of suffrage and eligibility, and their procedure is in some 
respects still further simplified. 

It has not been thought possible to make them arbiters of 
strikes, but M. Lockroy is submitting a separate Bill on this 
important subject, providing for the constitution of boards of 
arbitration on the English model.—( Wo. 159 of the Foreign Office 
Miscellaneous Series.) 


INSUFFICIENT MEANS OF TRANSPORT BETWEEN HavrE AND 
New York. 


A report has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. F. 
Bernal, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Havre, forwarding a 
report of a discussion at the Havre Chamber of Commerce 
respecting the insufficient means of transport between that place 
and New York. The following is a translation of the report in 
question :—— 

“M. Genestal thinks that the Chamber is not unaware of the 
fact, although it has not yet been so officially informed, that the 
trade of Havre suffers greatly in its relations with New York in 
consequence of the very restricted tonnage at the disposal of the 
General Transatlantic Company for the transport of merchandise. 

“Tt very frequently happens that as a result of the large 
number of passengers of all kinds this company can only ship a 
small quantity of goods, and naturally gives the preference to 
superior goods taxed at the highest rate, leaving the commoner 
descriptions. 

“Thus all the larger articles have taken the Antwerp route. 
Champagnes, for which the company has been able hitherto to 
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reserve the necessary place on their vessels, are exposed now to a 
stoppage at Havre of nearly a fortnight. It is therefore to be 
presumed that in future the larger part of these exports will go 
vid Antwerp. 

“If silk and woollen tissues can support a relatively high 
freight, the same is not the case with a large number of articles, 
such as porcelain toys, hairs, common hats, artificial flowers, 
basket ware, &c. The rate of 40 francs and 10 per cent. or 
44 francs levied by the General Transatlantic Company being 
about double the freight ruling at Liverpool and Antwerp, the 
French export industry fiads itself in an unfavourable situation. 
For the same reasons Havre finds a constant diminution in the 
transit of Swiss and Lombardy goods. 

“In regard to the import trade, it is observed that this is equally 
embarrassed by the want of tonnage between New York and 
Havre, and by the high freights which result from it. As an 
example may be cited lards, which, notwithstanding a surtaze 
@entrepét of 24 francs, are sent to Nancy and other eastern localities 
by the Belgian route. 

* Trade in general between the market of New York and that 
of Havre is very limited. 

“Tt seems unquestionable that a bi-monthly service of cargo 
boats between Havre and New York would find sufficient support. 
It may be remarked en passant that English steamers touch at 
Havre to embark a large number of horses. 

“If any regular service is not established along with that of 
the General Transatlantic Company it is because it is very 
difficult for private shipowners to enter into competition with this 
powerful company. 

“The Government, by granting to it the monopoly of the 
transport of passengers and mails, was under the impression that 
it would respond to all the requirements of trade. It seems that 
if no obligation is imposed in this respect by its contract, the 
General ‘Transatlantic Company is morally bound not to allow 
important French interests to be endangered. 

“M. Genestal believes therefore that the Chamber in that 
which concerns it must energetically support the claims of the 
trade of the place, and it proposes to seek an interview with the 
president of the administrative council of the company in order 
to lay before him all the inconveniences and losses from which 
French trade suffers, and to request that he will supply a 
remedy for the same by the establishment of a bi-monthly service 
of cargo boats.” 


Ramiez CuLTIvaATiION IN ALGERIA. 


Sir R. L, Playfair, in a report upon the agriculture and commerce 
of Algeria, says that great hopes have been founded in Algeria on 
the successful cultivation of the ramie, the nettle from the fibre 
of which Chinese grasseloth is manufactured. This subject has 
engaged the attention both of the cultivator and the manufacturer, 
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but it cannot be» said that from their united point of view the 
question has been definitely settled. There appears to be no great 
difficulty about the cultivation of the plant. Experiments have 
been made at Algiers, Boufarik, Staoueli, Bone, Perrégaux, and 
St. Denis du Sig, and wherever it has been planted it has 
succeeded, at least in land capable of irrigation, and it has yielded 
three and sometimes four “cuts” per annum. The first year is 
devoted to planting and preparing the soi], without any return ; 
the second may be expected to yield half a crop; the third, three- 
quarters ; and by the fourth it should be in full bearing. 

It is planted out in rows, 50 centimetres apart, and at distances 
of 25 centimetres from each other in the lines, thus giving 80,000 
plants per hectare. In the fourth year the plant is expected to 
produce 12 useful shoots, each of which will weigh about 12 
grammes, Allowing four “ cuts” per annum and 75 per cent. for 
loss after drying and cleaning, there should be produced in the 
fourth year 46,000 kilos. of stalks, yielding 11,500 kilos, of fibre. 

One hectare, therefore, should produce: — First year, nil; 
second year, 5,752 kilos.; third year, 8,625 kilos.; fourth year, 
11,500 kilos. 

A farm of 100 hectares, or 250 acres, may be expected to 
produce the following results: supposing the land to cost 250 frs. 
per hectare, allowing 30,000 frs. for farm buildings, 5,000 frs. for 
agricultural implements, 6,000 frs. for cattle and horses, 20,000 frs. 
for making a nursery of young plants, 40,000 frs. for preparing the 
land, and 150,000 frs. for planting out and general costs during 
the first year, when there is no return, the result is that 300,000 frs. 
must be expended during the first year, or 300 frs. per hectare. 
Add to this the sum of 800 frs. per hectare for cultivation during 
the subsequent years, and the result will be 1,150 frs. per hectare 
for the production of 11,500 kilos, of fibre. 

The fibre, therefore, will cost the producer 0°10 fr. per kilo- 
gramme ; add to this 8 frs. per 100 kilos. for decortication, 7 frs. 
for transport, and we have a total cost of 25 frs. per 100 kilos. for 
the cleaned fibre, landed at its destination. 

It is stated that this produce will never fail to command a 
price of 35 frs. per 100 kilos., so that the cultivator may expect a 
profit of 10 frs. per 100 kilos., or 1,150 frs. per hectare ; a return 
which can hardly be expected from any other kind of culture, 
even that of the vine.—(No. 669, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Minine Taxation CuBA. 


Mr, A de Capel Crowe, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Havana, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 11th March 
last, encloses the following translation of an extract from the 
Havana Boletin Commercial of the 11th March :— 

Exemptions from Taxation on Mining Industry.—We copy the 


following from the last number of the Santiago de Cuba Boletin 
de la Camara. 
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A communication from the office of the Chief Secretary, 
dated the 2nd instant, has been addressed to the council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Santiago de Cuba, to the effect that, 
in the name of His Majesty the King, the Queen Regent has 
been pleased to decree, under date June 30th last, that from the 
beginning of the next financial year, [.c., the lst July 1889], the 
exemptions provided by the Act of 1883 in the case of iron 
mines, shall extend to manganese, zinc, and lead mines. 

The concessions and exemptions to which the said Act of the 
17th April refers in its first section, and which have been 
declared to be in force for 20 years from the 8th of December 
of that year, are the following :— 

1. Lands appertaining to iron and coal mines are exempt from 
the yearly surface tax. 

2. All minerals and metals whatsoever may be exported from 
the island, and shall not pay export duty. 

3. Moreover, coal coming in by duty ports in mining districts 
shall be exempt from import duty, provided that it be intended for 
use in mining operations and the working of metals, and that the 
fact of its employment for this purpose be established. 

4. Coal, minerals, and iron ore are exempt from the tax of 
3 per cent. on unworked products. 

5. The mining and metal working industries shall not be 
subjected to any supplementary tax or other impost; and 

6. Subject to the rules laid down in the Cuban Customs 
Regulations no dues of any other kind shall be imposed on the 
inland traffic or transit of coal raised in the mines of the country, 


nor on its transport on coasting vessels. 


TRADE WITH SERVIA vid SALONICA. 


A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Salonica stating that 228 bales of 
British cotton goods arrived at Salonica from Liverpool for 
Belgrade between the 10th of February last and the 14th April. 
The Consul-General also reports that he had been informed by 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople that instructions 
had been sent by telegraph to the Customs authorities at Salonica 
to permit the loading in open trucks of goods in transit. 


RAILWAY FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 


With reference to the notification published at p. 45 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for January 1889, a despatch, dated the 
7th March, has been received from Sir W. White, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, enclosing translation of the 
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concession granted to Mr, Navon for the construction of a railway 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem. The length of the railway, which 
will pass by Ramleh, is to be about 80 kilometres, and the period 
of concession is for 21 years, 


Fires 1x Corron Snips THe Unrrep Srares. 


In a report by Mr. A. de G. de Fonblanque, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at New Orleans, it is stated, with reference to fires in 
cotton ships, that the maritime journal called Fairplay is responsible 
for a correspondent who writes on this subject :— 


‘* Speaking to a gentleman who had lived in an American port 
for some years, he expressed his opinion that most of these fires 
were incendiary, or that if the cotton was not actually set on 
fire, some substance was placed with it in the hope that a fire 
might break out whilst the ship was loading, in order that the 
cotton would have to be picked and repacked at the port. This 
seems a miserable state of things, but my informant is a firm 
believer that it exists. He has seen, hundreds of times, cigarettes 
smoked on quay, on deck, and even in holds whilst the last few 
bales were being stowed.” 

Mr. de Fonblanque adds :— 

“The American port of which this is written cannot be New 
Orleans, for here smoking is strictly prohibited in or about a 
cotton-loaded ship; but, as I have before observed in these 
reports, the unprotected state in which bales are left on the 
levees. subject to sparks from passing tug boats, steamers, loco- 
motive engines, and disordered electric lights with broken glasses, 
makes it a matter of wonder to me that any ship lands a cotton 
cargo in safety. These dangers would, in my judgment, be 
materially diminished if the bales were packed in a more closely- 
woven fabric, and less carelessly compressed. With regard to 
the insinuation of incendiarism, it is a curious coincidence that 
almost all the fires break out in the forehold. In one case (the 
s.s. ‘ Ayrshire’) I found a defective coal shoot leading down the 
forehold into the stoke hole, and through which sparks might have 
found their way into the cotton stowed in the former; but with 
this exception I know of no reason why the fore part of a ship 
should be more liable to accident, or crime, than the after portion, 
but many which tend to a contrary conclusion.” —(WVo. 649 of the 
Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


SurppinG ENTERPRISE IN BRAZIL. 

Mr. Hugh Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 20th 
February, with reference to the incorporation of the various 
Brazilian steam navigation companies subsidised by the Govern- 
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ment into one national enterprise, to be called the Brazilian 
Lloyd, says: — 

By a decree, No. 208 of the 19th instant, published in to-day’s 
Diario Official, the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works has been authorised to conclude an agreement with 
Admiral Baron de Jaceguay, Dr. A. P. de Mello Baretto, and 
Commendador M. J. da Fonseca, in compliance with a petition 
presented to him by those gentlemen, for the incorporation of alli 
or any of the existing Brazilian steam navigation companies 
subsidised by the Government in a single national enterprise, to 
be called the Brazilian Lloyd. 

The vessels of this corporation are to be constructed with a 
view to their being employed in case of need as cruisers, 
transports, or despatch vessels. 

The period of existence of the Brazilian Lloyd is to be identical 
with that of the Brazilian Transatlantic Company, which termi- 
nates on June 30th, 1906. 

The Brazilian Lloyd is also to bind itself to develop both the 
maritime navigation along the coasts of the Republic and the 
river service, to Matto Grosso, up the Parna and Paraguay and 
their affluents, 


TRADE STATISTICS IN BRAZIL. 


A despatch, dated the’ 6th March, has been received from 
Mr. G. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
enclosing copy of a decree published in the Diario Official of the 
25th February with regard to the agricultural and commercial 
statistics of Brazil. Hitherto the statistics of the finances, 
navigation, and commerce of Brazil have been prepared in the 
Department of Finance. These statistics have served as a basis 
for collecting Customs revenue. In order to facilitate trade 
movements, by the new decree statistical services are annexed to 
the various commercial associations throughout the Republic, 
which are to furnish data as to the crops, stocks of articles, 
prices, &c. Credit establishments will also be opened, which, for 
the purpose of maintaining the market at a natural level, will 
advance to producers and merchants the sums necessary to the 
current movement of their transactions and to the extension of 
their industry, upon the guarantee of various products, Brazilians 
will be encouraged to establish houses abroad in those markets 
which largely import or receive Brazilian products. 


THE FINANcEs OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

A report, dated the 3ist March has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. R. Bridgett, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Buenos Ayres, enclosing a decree of the Argentine President, 
dated the 21st March, which has been issued with a view to 
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effecting economies in the finances of the Argentine Republic. 
The following is a copy of the decree in question :— 
* Buenos Ayres, March 31st, 1890, 
Considering—— 

“Ist. That, notwithstanding the flourishing condition of the 
National Treasury, which relies on sufficient elements to meet all 
home and foreign obligations, it is the duty of the National 
Executive to adopt measures to strengthen the credit of the nation 
and provide against emergencies that might arise from the present 
monetary difficulties. 

“2nd. That the best means to this end is retrenchment, embody- 
ing a reduction in the Budget of expenses for the year, the 
suspension of works voted in special laws and of no indispensable 
nature, and, finally, in removing the burden of fresh guarantees 
granted on railroad concessions, by suspending the grant of deeds 
on such concessions, 

“3rd. That it is also the duty of the Executive to guarantee the 
service on its gold debt, as a means of strengthening its credit and 
inspiring confidence to the nation’s bondholders; that it is also 
its constitutional mission to protect national labour, national 
industry and production, to radicate immigration and preserve 
equilibrium between imports and exports. 

“ The President of the Republic decrees— 

* Art. 1. The expenses of the Budget, consigned in the 
appended statements in detail, are hereby suppressed or reduced, 
according to the figures in said statements. ‘These shall be sent 
to the Contaduria General, after endorsement by the Minister of 
Finance. 

* Art. 2. The expenses assigned by special votes for the current 
year are hereby reduced to one million dollars, and this sum shall 
be paid out in Cabinet Council to meet urgent and indispensable 
expenditure. 

“ Art. 3, From the Ist of next April the Contaduria General, 
under serious responsibilities, shall refrain from liquidating any 
account affected by the suppressions or reductions in Art. 1. 

** From the same date all extra salaries and all supernumerary 
employés shall cease, if not included in the reduced budget. 

« Art. 4. Every concession granted by law of Congress and 
entailing a guarantee of the nation or a burden on the Treasury, 
and whose title deeds have not been signed up to the date of the 
present decree, is hereby suspended. 

“ Art. 5. The Budget of 1891 shall be presented to Congress 
with the same estimates as that of this year, previous to the 
present reductions and suppressions in this decree. 

Art. 6. The Minister of Finance sha!l draw up a Bill before 
Congress to amend the taxation law in a manner to allow the 
collection of a certain amount of taxes in paper money in the 
gold equivalent of that paper money on the day of payment of 
such taxes, in order to protect in a more direct and efficient 
manner national production and national industries,” 
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VIIT.—MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


RaILWay IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The Swedish journal Post och Inrikes Tidningar announces 
that the construction of the line from Lulea to Ofoten is being 
actively pushed on. This railway will be the highest in altitude. 
Lulea is a small town situated on the sea-coast at the bottom 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, The route leaving the sea goes north- 
wards to the mining districts of Gellivara; it traverses the river 
Kaitum to Killingi; thence turning north-east, it ‘clears the 
frontier mountains of Norway, finishing at Elvegaard,an Atlantic 
point, situated in the Ofoten fiord. On this line, on which 1,800 
workmen are actively employed, the works have had to be 
frequently stopped in consequence of the severity of the climate 
and the sharp changes in temperature; nevertheless it . seems 
probable that it will be opened in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 


Frax CULTIVATION IN Russia 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 9th (21st) March, in an 
article on the subject of flax cultivation in Russia, says :— 

Russian agriculture has of late experienced so many reverses 
that it is a subject for congratulation when any sian however 
small, is found in this industry. 

It is stated that years ago the cultivation of flax was almost 
non-existent in the province of Smolensk. However, attempts 
made in the district of Viazma were crowned with success. Areas 
hitherto barren were rendered productive, and the net revenue 
amounted to 100 roubles per deciatine.* The example set by 
the landed proprietors was followed by the peasants, and the 
cultivation of flax was not long in establishing itself in five districts 
of the Government of Smolensk, those of Viazma, Sytchew, Gjatsk, 
Belsk, and Youkhnow. At the present time this cultivation has 
become in many properties the centre of agricultural industry. 

The culture of flax is gencraliy regarded as injurious to the 
soil ; but at Smolensk, on the contrary, it has resulted in a decided 
progress in the method of culture. Alternating with hay and 
cereals, flax returns to the same place every seven or eight years, 
and does not consequently cause any injury to the soil. The 
growth of grass has also resulted in a large increase in the rearing 
of cattle, so that in the five districts above mentioned an important 
increase of horned cattle (56,000 head) is noticed. The average 
of the crops has also increased. 


* Deciatine = 2°7 acres. 
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Of late years, however, the culture of flax has become iess 
profitable by reason of the fall in prices. The fault lies in the 
primitive mode of culture and Russian commereial practices. The 
principal zemstvo of Smolensk seems to be convinced of this, for 
it has resolved to change this condition of affairs. In the first 
place, it has decided on the foundation of schools for flax culture, 
as well as the teachirg of the best methods of that culture in 
the seminaries of the five districts in question. Lastly, agricul- 
tural stations will be established where the surrounding population 
will be able to see the application of the most approved methods 
of the cultivation of flax. 

The question of improving the flax trade has also arisen. The 
zemstvo will become the agent between the producers and the 
consumers, both in Russia and abroad. It is the zemstvo of 
Viazma which will at first be charged with this mission, that town 
being an important centre of this particular branch of trade. A 
special warehouse built at Viazma will receive the flax from the 
producers themselves, after having submitted it to a rigorous 
examination. The advances will be from 60 to 80 per cent. of 
the actual price, if the Bank of Russia consents to open a credit 
on that account in the zemstvo of Viazma. 


oF Hemp Lirrie Russia. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
for the 12th April has the following information with regard to 
the cultivation of hemp in Little Russia: — 

The extreme dryness of the climate of Little Russia and of 
New Russia, together with the nature of the soil, do not favour 
the cultivation of hemp. Thus the export of these products by 
the ports of the Black Sea is completely xz/; the principal ports 
are Libau, Riga, and St. Petersburg. 

The plants cultivated by the peasants in the above-mentioned 
district for their personal requirements produce a kind of hemp 
from which a very coarse cloth is manufactured ; these hemps 
are stunted, their fibre is tenacious, but short and rough, entirely 
different from that of the hemps cultivated in other provinces of 
Russia, notably Lithuania, tie Governments of Koursk and Orel, 
which feed the exports. 

The hemps which these Governments produce are silky in fibre, 
varying in length from 1°65 metres to 2 metres, soft, of moderate 
strength, of a greenish-yellow colour, very pale, 

As regards the processes of preparation used in Central Russia, 
they consist in a soaking in stagnant water, having as its 
object the separation by fermentation of the woody fibres joined 
together by a gummy substance. This method of soaking, very 
unhealthy by reason of the injurious exhalations to which it gives 
rise, would appear to be the only one practised. Steeping in 
running water, more healthy, but which kills the fish by reason 
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of the narcotic substance with which the plant is impregnated as 
well as the soaking on land, slower, inoffensive, and giving good 
results, would appear to be ignored. 

The soaking finished, the plants are dried in the sun, and, in 
the Governments of Central Russia, where the autumn is of short 
duration, the drying is completed by artificial dessication obtained 
by means of large wood-fibre dryers. In Central Russia the 
same process is employed for drying sheaves of wheat before 
being threshed. The dressing of the hemp is effected with a 
wooden knife, similar to that used in France. Finally, the oil 
which is extracted from hemp seed, used in France in industry, 
is employed by the Russian peasant for purposes of cooking. 

It should be added that the hemp which is supplied to the 
rope factories of Odessa comes from the Governments of Koursk 
and Orel, and principally from the districts of Meensk and 
Troubchefsk. 


THE GrRowrTH oF St. PETERSBURG. 


The Russian Annuaire Statistique de St. Pétersbourg gives the 
following account of the condition of the city of St. Petersburg in 
1890 :— 

“The prosperity of States and of cities is mainly to be 
measured by the increaze of their population. A hundred years 
ago St. Petersburg had 218,350 inhabitants, At the beginning 
of the present century 227,710; in the middle of the century, 
501,164. Thirty years ago the population was 512,880, and in 
December 1888 it had risen to 978,309 inhabitants. 

It is therefore to be noted that the principal increase in the 
population of the capital has been effected during the last quarter 
of a century, which is the epoch of reforms. ‘Thus, during the 
first 50 years of the nineteenth century, the population of 
St. Petersburg only increased by 274,000 inhabitants, while in 
the last 40 years the increase has been 466,000, although within 
the last decade the increase has only been 50,000. 

A distinction must be drawn between the city proper and the 
suburbs. In the total of 978,309 inhabitants, 76,286 are 
suburban. The increase of the population of the entire city has 
progressed from 1867 to 1881 by 35 per cent., and from 1881 to 
1888, 4°7 per cent. There has therefore been a diminution in the 
rate of increase. ‘Ten years ago the increase was 2 per cent. per 
annum ; it is now not more than 0-7 per cent. If adistinction be 
made between the centre of the city and the quarters on the 
right bank of the Neva, it will be found that it is the centre 
which remains stationary, the increase there being only 3°3 per 
cent.; while in the other case it is 9°5 per cent. During the last 
ten years the population of the suburbs has tripled, while during 
the fifteen previous years it increased only 15 per cent. The fact 
is normal, especially if we consider how cheap these remote 
quarters are, and what facility in reaching them is given by the 
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tramways. As to the quarters of the centre, they have lost 
10,500 inhabitants, or 4°2 per cent. of the population in 1881, 
which is about two-thirds per cent. per annum. 

The number of dwellings has increased during that time by 
8 per cent. In 1888 there were 108,492 inhabited dwellings, 
4,323 shops and warehouses not inhabited, and 9,382 empty 
dwellings. If only the three central quarters are taken into 
account the number of empty dwellings there has increased during 
these seven years by 29 per cent. ; there are also about 300 fewer 
shops than there were some years ago. There is much less 
building going on than was the case fifteen years ago. The crisis 
may proceed further still owing to the decline of rents. ‘This 
winter we have seen the Panaiew theatre, which was valued at 
900,000 roubles, sold for 150,000 roubles.” 


EXHIBITIONS IN Russta, 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for April 12th gives 
particulars of various forthcoming industrial or commercial 
exhibitions in Russia. An exhibition of agriculture, organised 
by the Imperial Acclimatisation Society, will be held at Ismai- 
lovsky Zvérinets, close to Moscow, from June 1st to August 15th of 
this year, and will be divided into the following seven sections : 
honey-producing plants, model hives, bees of different species, 
products of bee-keeping, models of agricultural establishments, 
books on bee-keeping and the enemies of bees, The principal 
commercial houses of Moscow propose, moreover, in the course of 
the autumn of the present year, to open in that city an exhibition 
of the products-of Central Asia, in which will be exhibited most 
of the articles exported by Russia in Asia, as well as specimens of 
the principal articles imported into it from Europe. 

A scientific industrial exhibition, moreover, will, in the course 
of 1890, be held at Kazan under the patronage of the heir to the 
throne. ‘The object of this exhibition will be to give an idea to 
European industrials of the economical condition of the Volga 
provinces and the eastern part of Russia. 


Tar oF Niconaikr. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople, 
quoting from the report of the Ottoman Consul at Nicolaief on 
the trade of that town, has the following :— 

Since 1873, when Nicolaief was connected by railway with 
Znamenka, the movement of the export of cereals vid the port 
of Nicolaief has gone on steadily increasixg. 

From 1874 to 1878 the average was 1,502,069 tchetverts.* 
From 1879 to 1883 it amounted to 1,965,850 tchetverts, and from 


* Tchetvert = 25°77 Imperial bushels, 
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1884 to 1888 it reached 3,000,000 tchetverts. The railway line 
from Kharkov to Nicolaief plays the principal part in this con- 
centration of cereals at the latter port; considerable quantities 
also arrive by the Bug and by waggons. This latter mode of 
conveyance is still much in use within a radius of 100 verstes 
round Nicolaief. 

According to the estimates of the brokers of Nicolaief, the 
exportation of cereals during the year 1889 amounted to 
3,536,528 tchetverts, or about 600,000 tons. On the Ist January 
1890 the stock of cereals warehoused at Nicolaief was: of ghirka 
wheat 343,600 tchetverts; azima, 111,700; sandomirea, 12,800 ; 
rye, 183,300; barley, 68,800; oats, 500. 


CuLTIVATION OF In Russta. 


The Russian Journal du Ministére des Finances states that the 
cultivation of tobacco decreased to a considerable extent during 
the year 1889. This diminution, it says, is due to the cireum- 
stance that during the four previous years the product of the 
plantations sensibly exceeded the demand from the manufacturers, 
especially as regards tobaccos of an inferior quality. As a matter 
of fact, the stock of tobacco gradually rose from 1,706,870 pouds 
on the 1st of January 1887 to 2,350,844 pouds un the corre- 
sponding date of 1888, and had reached the sum of over 2,885,000 
pouds on the Ist of January 1889. In 1888 there were 689,088 
tobacco plantations in Russia, having a surface extent of 54,985 
deciatines ; in 1889 there were only 552,070, with a surface of 
37,929 deciatines. The tobacco harvest was thus divided :— 


— 1889, 1888. 
| Pouds. Pouds. 
Turkish tobacco - 531,550°3 906,827°7 
American tobacco - - - | 250,331°5 213,917°8 
Ordinary tobaaco - - | 1,928,986°7 3,3827,116°7 
Total -  2,710,868°5 4,447,862°2 


The diminution in the area devoted to the cultivation of tobacco 
has mainly taken place in Little Russia (where there was a 
decrease from 25,781 deciatines to 18,788), in the central 
provinces of the Tchernozeme zone (7,342°6 deciatines reduced to 
3,737°4), and in the provinces of the south (with a decrease from 
14,799 deciatines to 9,090). 
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Works Russia. 


A St. Petersburg correspondent of the Journal de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Constantinople supplies the following information 
with regard to public works in Russia :— 

The Ministry of Ways of Communication is actively engaged 
in the preparation of different works. Independently of the 
improvement of the Marie river system, which will this year 
absorb 12 million roubles, works in connexion with navigation on 
the Volga will also be undertaken: the prolongation of the Sarmef 
dam and the improvement of the river near the Siberian roadstead 
at Nijni-Novgorod, the strengthening of the coast of the Vassilievsk 
peninsula, the works of improvement at Schirmarkschansk between 
Rybinsk and Nijni-Novgorod, near Poutcheje, and at Saratof. 
Then will follow the works for the improvement of the Dnieper 
at Kief, the clearing of the sand-banks at Krementchong and 
Zmagailovska, and the construction of a roadstead at Catherinoslaf. 
The clearing of the Dnieper will also be carried out near Kherson 
and Alexandrovsk, that of Pripet, between Tchernobyl at the 
mouth of the Dniester, of the Vistula at Warsaw, and near the 
Austrian frontier and of the Don. 

On the other hand, the construction and improvement of the 
seaports will follow in course of time. A sum of 558,500 roubles 
is assigned for the construction of a basin and quay at Batoum ; 
for the improvement of the port of Poti, the sum of 122,000 r. 
will be exceeded this year. 

Half a million roubles is at disposal for the southern bay of 
Sebastopol. In view of the completion of tlie port of Marianopol, 
which will be effected this year, the budget of the Ministry of 
Ways of Communication provides a sum of 466,000 r., and 
107,000 r. are assigned for the completion of the stone-quays of 
Nicolaief. The expenditure for the port of Yalt is set down 
for 300,000 r., and the improvement of that of Taganrog for 
228,000 r. The cleansing of the trade canal will cost 122,000 r. 

The Baltic ports will require, this year, the following sums :— 
Reval, 75,000 r.; Riga, 430,000 r; Libau, 400,000 r.; Windau, 
69,000 r.; St. Petersburg, 329,000 r. 

The works of the port of Libau merit special attention ; it is 
the commencement of a fundamental change which will last six 
and a half years. Nine and a half million roubles will be required 
for the completion of this important seaport, open almost all the 
year to navigation. The works of 1890 will include the enlarge- 
ment of the mole south of the sea canal and the construction of a 

‘basin. The mole and canai will be finished in two years. 

One hundred thousand roubles are intended for the port of 
Archangel and 160,000 for that of Petrovsk. 

The total expenditure for this year for the port works amounts 
to five million roubles, and for the improvement of the rivers to 
more than four millions, 
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PropuctTion oF Baku DISTILLERIES IN 1889. 
The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 27th March, quoting 


from La Russie Commerciale, gives the following statistics of the 
production of naphtha in the distilleries of Baku during the 
year 1889 :— 

The distilleries have received during the year a quantity 
amounting to 186,220,470 pouds. 

The consignments have heen :—To foreign countries, 41,848,295 
pouds of naphtha product, of Which 32,758,231 pouds were distilled 
petroleum ; to the home markets, 114,079,935 pouds of naphtha 
products, of which 23,361,881 pouds were distilled petroleum and 
75,219,854 pouds residues of naphtha; to Transcaspia, 9,642,943 
pouds, 1,587,257 pouds of which were naphtha residues. 


Tue Inpustrres OF BAVARIA. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
says that the Turkish Consul-General at Munich has recently 
forwarded to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs a general 
report upon the trade and industry of the kingdom of Bavaria, 
made up to the commencement of this year. 

Upper Bavaria, says this report, has 1,006,761 inkabitants, 
chiefly engaged in the cattle-rearing industry. At Munich there 
are the famous breweries, whose products are exported to all 
parts of the world under the name of Munich beer. There still 
exist artificial flower, colours, mathematical and optical instru- 
ments factories, tanneries, and paper mills. Clock-wares are 
highly esteemed, and at Munich also railway locomotives and 
waggons are made. Lithography there is of high repute, and 
painting, sculpture, and ornamenting give employment to numerous 
artists, 

Lower Bavaria has a population of 660,802 souls engaged 
especially in agriculture and in trading in products of the soil. 
There are, however, several factories of ceramic and glass articles, 
and peltries. The snuff consumed in the kingdom is chiefly 
prepared in Lower Bavaria. 

The Palatinate contains 696,375 inhabitants. The products of 
the soil are wheat, tobacco, wiae, beets, and various fruits. 
Those of industry—cotton yarn, cotton velvet, knitting, cloths, 
plushes, glassware, nails, iron stoves, and chemical products. 

The Upper Palatinate has 537,990 inhabitants, devoted 
principally to agriculture ; however, it also produces cloths, paper, 
porcelain, glassware, and alcohols. 

Upper Franconia has 576,703 inhabitants, almost exclusively 
agricultural, but occupied particularly with market gardening 
and the culture of table fruits. There are also cotton spinneries 
and weaving looms. Musical instruments and the famous 
Venetian pearls are also made there. 
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Central Franconia is peopled by 671,966 souls. The products 
of its soil are principally tobacco, hops, and wheat. 

It is at Nuremberg and in its environs that there are manufac- 
tured children’s playthings, particularly dolls and other articles of 
mercery and toy-ware, such as colours, crayons, small mirrors, 
snuff-boxes, and articles of papier-maché, needles, pins, combs, 
playing-cards, soldiers, and toys of tin and sheet-tin, magic 
lanterns, sealing-wax, and pocket-books; there are also made 
there mathematical instruments, gingerbread, beaten gold, and 
clocks. 

Lower Franconia, with 619,436 inhabitants, has no important 
industry, but it produces celebrated wheat and wines. ; 
Swabia, with 650,166 inhabitants, exports large quantities of 
cheese, and supplies industry with cotton and woollen yarns, 
sewing threads, typographic machines, paper ware, brass, watch 

springs, saw blades, and matches. 


Coat Mines or Upper SIL&Esta. 


The French Vice-Consul at Breslau, in a recent report, supplies 
the following particulars of the coal mines of Upper Silesia :— 


According to the official statistics which have just been 
published on the coal mines, the production of the mines of 
Upper Silesia reached its highest level in 1889; it exceeds that 
of the year 1888 by 26 millions of quintals, that is to say, by 
9 per cent. During the last 10 years Upper Silesia has largely 
increased its production, and likewise extended its markets. J/’rom 
the following statistics may be seen the large increase of the pro- 
duction of coal in Upper Silesia. The production is given in 
millions of quintals :— 


Year. Quantity. Number of Workmen. 
Millions of Quintals. 
1880 “ - 200°33 32,290 
1881 - - - 208°07 33,400 
1882 - - 217°76 35,416 
1888 ~ - - 235°98 36,269 
1884 - - - 246°84 38,021 
1885 - - 256°84 40,258 
1886 - - - 260°36 40,925 
1887 - 261°86 40,951 
1888 - - - 288°98 41,901 
1889 - 315°06 44,244 


As appears from these figures, it is during the last two years 
that the increase has been most marked. During the 10 years the 
total increase has been 63 per cent. The sales have developed in 
the same proportion as the increase in production. During the 
first years the mines continually increased their area of action for 
sale, and later, the increase of industry in the district has sufficed 
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to absorb the larger production of the mines. During the last 
half-year the power of absorption of industry increased in such 
proportions that the price of coal was affected. The following 
table gives the quantity ef coal sold by the mines, and the average 
price paid per quintal of coal, during the last 10 years :-— 


{ 
Year. | Quantity of Coal. Average Price Paid. 

| 
Quintals. Mks. Pf. 
1880 - - - 178,440,000 20 40 
1881 ~ 188,550,000 20 O 
a : - 195,640,000 19 70 
1883 - - - 214,220,000 19 70 
1884 - - - 222,030,000 19 85 
1885 - - - 230,610,000 19 77 
1886 - 234,310,000 19 40 
1887 - - - 238,430,000 18 90 
1888 = 266,020,000 18 90 
1889 - - - 290,110,000 19 60 


The amounts realised by the sales of coal, according to the 
official statistics for the last three years, are as follows :— 
45,045,419 mks, in 1887; 50,260,898 mks. in 1888; and 
56,921,534 mks. in 1889. 


Tue INpusTRY IN FRANCE. 


Writing on the subject of the French woollen industry, the 
Economiste Frangais for the 29th March says :— 

“We notice in the general.tables of the trade of France for 
1888 the following figures, which allow of a comparison between 
the volume of the wooilen industry and the general movement of 
our foreign trade :— 


ee Imports. Exports. Total. 

Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Raw wool of all kinds - - 341,252,000 131,284,000 472,536,000 
Woollen yarn and goat’s hair - 14,086,000 37,160,000 51,246,500 
Tissues of wool, pure and mixed | 65,176,000 | 323,375,000 388,551,000 
Total for wool and its products - | 420,514,000 | 491,819,000 | 912,333,000 
Total general of merchandise - | 4,107,007,000 | 3,246,749/000 | 7,353,756,00U 
Total of manufactured products - 578,807,000 | 1,706,583,000 | 2,285,390,000 
Total of raw materials ‘| 2,021,164,000 | 813,443,000 | 2,834,607,000 

| | 


“ Thus out of a general movement of 7,354,000,000 francs, wool 
and its products figure for 912 millions, that is one-eighth of the 
foreign trade of France. In regard to raw materials, wool 
represents one-sixth of our Foreign trade, and in comparison with 
manufactured products it represents one-fifth. The wool trade 
and industry is responsible for more than one-tenth of our imports 
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and more than one-sixth of our exports ; lastly, they figure in the 
Customs returns for nearly 400 million francs in our exports of 

anufactured products, the total of which amounts to 1,700 
millions.” 


CommerctaL Museums at anp ALENCON. 


The French Minister of Commerce, Industry, and the Colonies 
gives notice that on the Ist of Aprii of this year a commercial 
museum was founded at Ferté-Macé by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, and on the 11th of the same month a similar museum 
at Alencon. 


SPANISH AGRICULTURE AND EMIGRATION. 


The United States Consul at Gibraltar, in a recent report to 
his Government, says :— 

The agricultural interests in Spain do not seem to improve, 
and, taking everything into account, it is not surprieing that the 
tide of emigration throughout Spain, especially trom Andalusia, 
towards the Argentine Republic should still continue without 
abatement. It seems to be also extending to Chili. Not a 
month passes but three or four large steamships leave Gibraltar 
for South America carrying thousands of these Spanish people 
from this immediate neighbourhood. 

‘The serious proportions which this emigration to Buenos Ayres 
is already assuming is pronounced by some to be principally due 
to the interested action of the emigration agents, who appear to 
succeed in rousing the enthusiasm of these labouring classes in 
general'to such a high pitch, that many who even earned very fair 
wages in Spanish factories and railroads now eagerly emigrate 
under the impression that they will earn all the money they 
please on arrival at Buenos Ayres; thus the movement has by 
degrees become quite contagious and general. 

But, to judge from several thousands of these Spanish 
emigrants who have recently passed through this port to embark 
on board Spanish, French, Italian, and Argentine steamships 
chartered to convey them to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, the 
male portion, though appearing to be hardworking men, well 
adapted for agricultural, mining, and railroad pursuits, show 
evident signs of misery and distress in their persons, which is even 
more marked upon the females and numerous children that 
accompany them. But few seem to be provided with any means 
beyond the clothes they stand in, which would rather go to prove 
that only stern necessity has compelled them to quit their native 
soil in search of a better mode of existence in distant and foreign 
climes. 
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Goops CARRIED AT SUBSCRIPTION RATES ON AUSTRIAN 
RalLWayYs. 

The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople fcr 
the 19th April says :-— 

Un the lst February last there was introduced on the Austrian 
Government railways an innovation which allows of the forwarding 
by subscription, in the local service, of goods by express train, 
such as butter, eggs, vegetables, milk, meat, &c., on condition 
that the total quantity of merchandise sent in the course of a 
month amounts to at least 500 kilos. The application for 
subscription must be made in writing eight days in advance, and 
either of the contracting parties may stop the subscription at any 
time. A guarantee in cash, representing the amount of the traffic 
charges, is required to ensure the carrying out of the contract. 
The subscription only applies to a single station and to a single 
consignee, but the senders may take several subscriptions. The 
way-bill is made up of two parts, one for sending the goods, and 
the other for the return of the wrappers. , 

The railway authorities guarantee the loading and unloading of 
the goods ; the senders and consignees are obliged to share in 
these operations at any time that their aid may be required. 

This kind of subscription is, says the Journal, much to the 
advantage of producers. 


Frencu TRADE IN BULGARIA. 


The Journal Officiel for the 1st April publishes the following 
extracts from a letter addressed by a Rustchuk correspondent 
to the French Chamber of Commerce at Constantinople on the 
methods to be adopted for increasing French trade with 
Bulgaria :— 

“Rustchuk is the market whence foreign trade is distributed 
over almost all northern Bulgaria. In this town there are the 
agents and commercial travellers of foreign houses, whose duty it 
is to dispose of the goods in the interior. 

“The French article—by its good quality, finish, and elegance 
—is valued here as everywhere else; if it is but little sold, if 
it is gradually disappearing from our market, it is the fault 
of French manufacturers, who lack enterprise or initiative. 

“French commerce holds almost the lowest rank in Bulgaria ; 
its chief competitors are : 

“England for cottons, printed tissues, iron wire, metals, 
colonial products, chemical products, &e. ; 

‘“Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium for all other 
articles. 

“The manufacturers and merchants of these nations do not 
wait for business to come to them, They are active, energetic, 
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do not allow themselves io be overeome by the difficulties and 
fruitless work inherent to an opening of trade; it is thus that 
they take possession of our markets, whence they oust all their 
competitors. It must be also recognised that they grant to their 
representatives all possible facilities, sending them rich collections 
of samples, giving them considerable funds, paying the travelling, 
lodging, and other expenses, and finally authorising them to 
sell their goods to be delivered free in any port of Bulgaria, 
with a draft payable at four, six, and nine months after date. 
The native buyer profits consequently from the very long term 
which considerably facilitates his business, only accepts a_ bill 
after having seen the geods, and is not troubled with the cost 
of carriage. If, on the contrary, he wants French products, 
he must order them on the unchangeable conditions that the 
goeds are deliverable at the works of the manufacturer, or at the 
most, in a French port, the account being payable before 
departure. 

* Before the constitution of the Bulgarian principality, wholesale 
merchants here made their purchases for cash on the markets 
of Constantinople and Galatz, where they provided themselves 
with French goods. This kind of commerce has ceased to exist, 
having no longer its raison d’étre, since the competitors of France 
come and offer their products themselves on our market.” 


Tar NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES. 


The Belgian Bulletin du Musée Commercial for April 19th 
says :— 

“The Turkish Government has lately been considering the 
question of the possibility of navigating the Euphrates in all 
seasons. The engineers charged with the labour of investigating 
this point have completed their report, and have expressed the 
opinion that no very serious obstacle stands in the way of the 
project. Our Consul at Aleppo states that Midhat Pasha, while 
he was Governor-General of Bagdad, established, and that without 
having recourse to any species of dredging or other public works, 
a service of steamers which were of great advantage to the trade 
of the province, but which were promptly suppressed as soon as 
the Governor had changed his residence. The engineers estimate 
that the only works necessary would be the removal of the 
remains of old sluices, the dyking of the fords, and the destruction 
by means of dredges of the moving banks of sand stirred up by 
the current. 

“The necessary outlay for these improvements would be half a 
million francs, without counting the cost of the floating material. 
It is proposed to raise this sum by proportional charges on the 
revenues of the Imperial property in the vilayets of Aleppo, Mosul, 
and Bagdad. It is understood to be the intention of the Sultan 
to establish a regular service by means of a sufficient number of 
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steamers, and to give back to Aleppo part of the trade of Bagdad 
now drawn away by the Suez Canal. The projected works will 
be the precursor of the great railway which must ultimately unite 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. It willalso insure a 
proper movement to the agricultural products of those provinces, 
which, at present, in abundant years, are heaped up in warehouses 
until they spoil for lack of means of transport to other markets. 
If the project becomes realised, it will be worked from the office 
of the administration of the Imperial land property in Con- 
stantinople.” 


D&VELOPMENT IN PERSIA. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, with respect to the opening 


" of arailway line between Alwaz and Teheran, quotes the following 


from the last report of the French Chargé d’ Affaires in Persia :-— 

His Majesty the Shah has recently granted the concession of a 
commercial route between Alwaz and Teheran, with a branch 
from Bouroudyerd to Ispahan, and of a service of transport by 
waggons, carriages, &c. The works must be finished within a 
period of three years. 

The opening of this route would appear to be destined to exercise 
a large influence on the development of the foreign trade of 
Persia. By the new route, European letters can reach the 
interior from the sea in three or four days, and goods of the 
same origin will take only 12 or 15 days to perform the journey, 
in place of the months at present employed by the northern 
routes. 


Tuer JAPANESE BUDGET FoR 1890. 


The London and China Telegraph for the 14th April says :— 

The. Budget for the [fiscal year, 1890, appears in an extra of 
the Official Gazette. We find the totals as follows, and, for the 
sake of comparison, give those of last year :— 


Tnerease in 
1890. 1889. 1890. 
: Dols. Dols. Dols. 
Revenue - - - | 81,890,081.42.1 | 76,600,185.23.4 5,379,896.18.7 


Expenditure - 81,978,578.69.2 | 76,596,312.75.9 5,382,265 .93.3 


Thus the revenue required this year shows an increase of more 
than five million dollars on 1889, or, in other words, an advance 
of a little over 7 per cent. The following list shows the chief 
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elements of increase in the revenue:—Saké tax, 660,000 dols. ; 
tobacco tax, 330,000 dols.; soy tax, 50,000 dols.; Customs, 
70,000 dols.; other taxes, 100,00U dols.; general licence fees, 
130,000 dols.; post and telegraph, 900,000 dols.: Mint profit, 
280,000 dols.; railway profit, 1,060,000 dols.; Government in- 
dustries, 140,000 dols. ; sundry, 410,000 dols. ; subscribed towards 
coast defence, 340,000 dols.; special reserve, 700,000 dols.; naval 
special reserve, 3,150,000 dols.; forestry, 200,000 dols. The 
decreases are :—Land tax, 2,710,000 dols.; other taxes, 10,000 
dols, ; Guzette profits, 50,000 dols.; prison labourers, 40,000 dols. ; 
coasi. defence, 230,000 dols.; money refunded, 290,000 dols. 
Expenditure in increases are: — Home, 220,000 dols.; war, 
380,000 dols.; naval, 3,550,000 dols. ; judicial, 590,000 dols. ; 
Agricultural and Commercial Departinent, 580,000 dols.; com- 
munications, 1,060,000 dols. The decreases are: — Foreign, 
10,000 dols.; finance, 1,020,000 dols. 

The Minister of Finance admits that, at first sight, it does 
appear as if there was a considerable increase in the revenue and 
expenditure in comparison with the previous year. Against this, 
however, he points out that the estimate of 550,000 dois. for the 
special expenditure of the Naval Department will be met by a call 
on the special reserve fund of 3,150,000 dols, added to the revenue 
side; that the estimate for the Yokohama harbour works, 700,000 
dols., will be covered by the Shimonoseki indemnity received 
from the United States ; that 200,000 dols. for the surveying of 
mountains, forests, &c. will come out of the forestry fund. In 
all, about 4,670,000 dols. had been added to each side of the 
present Budget, and if this sum were deducted from the total 
of, roughly speaking, 5,380,000 dols. increase, the total increase, 
in revenue and expenditure alike, was not more than about 
620,000 dols, 


Coat Propuctrion in JAPAN. 


A Japanese correspondent of the Keonomiste Francais supplies 
the following information, which supplements that published at 
p. 185 of the Board of Trade Journal for February on the subject 
of the production of coal in Japan in 1889 :— 

The total production of the collieries of Japan in 1889 was 
3,488,929,064 Japanese pounds (the Japanese pound is equivalent 
to about 341bs. avoirdupois), representing an increase of 982,252,595 
Japanese pounds. The following 13 departments are the chief 
centres of production ; the island of Hokkaido (the extreme northern | 


island), Nagasaki, Nigata, Ibaraki, Ghifon, Miyaghi, Akita, Yama- 
goutcki, Wakayama, Kagawa, Foukonoka, Saga, and Koumamoto. 
Among the mines of these 13 departments the most important 
are: Foukonoka (mine called Miike, belonging to the State) 
which of the total quantity of coal produced shown above supplied 
632,440,956 lbs.; then comes that of Saga (mine called Karatsou, 
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belonging to the State) which produced 149,849,861. The re- 
mainder of the production, that is 2,706,638,247 Ibs., were 
furnished by the 11 departments mentioned above. The total 
value of the coal extracted last year was 17,656,984 yen, or, 
taking the yen as equivalent to 3s. 2d., ahout 2,795,680/. 


ALGERIAN AGRICULTURE IN 1888-89. 


The Révue Geographique for the month of March gives the 
following particulars respecting the condition of agriculture in 
Algeria in 1888-89 :-— 

Agricultural Population —The agricultural population on the 
31st December 1888 consisted of 2,254,708 persons. 

A comparison of these figures with those of the preceding year 
shows an increase of 18,407 persons. 

Agricultural Stores—The value of the agricultural tools and 
implements possessed by the cultivators, both European and native, 
was estimated for the year 1888 at the sum of 24,747,543 francs. 
They were valued in 1887 at 24,502,255 frances. 


Live Stock.—Statistical data collected by the local authorities 
fixes at 17,544,189 the number of animals of every kivud owned 
by European and native breeders during the year 1887. This 
number is slightly less than that for the preceding year. 


Cereals—The area of the lands under cereals cultivated by 
Europeans in the 1887-88 season was 415,445 hectares,* pro- 
ducing 3,225,988 metric quintals;« and by natives 2,342,628 
hectares, producing 9,997,324 metric quintals, the total area 
devoted to cereals thus being 2,758,073 hectares, yielding 
13,223,312 metric quintals. The principal crops were :—Soft 
wheat, 1,124,067 metric quintals: hard wheat, 4,055,833 metric 
quintals ; and barley, 6,896,146 metric quintals, 

During the 1886-87 season, 2,629,470 hectares were sown, 
and the yield amounted to 14,766,525 metric quintals. The 
inferiority of the results obtained in 1888 would appear to be 
owing to the drought, which has been severely felt in the 
department of Constantine, and more particularly to the locusts. 


Vine-—The Algerian vines covered, on the 31st December 
1887, an area of 87,764 hectares ; the yield amounted in 1887 to 
1,902,961 hectolitres. 

Comparing these results with those shown for 1888, it 
appears that in one year the area under vines has increased by 
15,644 hectares, and the production of wine has increased by 
858,217 hectolitres for the same pericd. 


Tobaccos.—The cultivation of tobacco was carried on, during 
the 1887-88 season, over an area of 10,143 hectares; the crop 


* Hectare = 2°47 acres. Metric quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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was 5,502,053 kilogrammes, For the 1886-87 season the area 
cultivated covered 10,239 hectares, and the crop only reached 
4,975,400 kilos. A comparison of these figures with the 
preceding ones shows that whilst the cultivation of tobacco in 
1887-88 was extended over a smaller surface than in 1886-87, the 
crop was larger by 526,653 kilos. 


Tue Export TraDE OF THE Congo. 


The following particulars of the export trade of the Congo 
during the year 1889 are extracted from the Bulletin Officiel de 


Etat Indépendant du Congo for the month of February last :— 


Special Exports. The total value of the special exports, being 
those from the Independent State of the Congo, during 1889, was 
4,297,543 francs. The corresponding value for the previous year 
was 2,609,300 frs. The principal articles exported, together with 
their values, were as follows:—Ground nuts, 15,152 frs.; caout- 
chouc, 458,895 frs.; coffee, 27,007 frs.; copal, 8,960 frs.; palm- 
oil, 605,243 frs.; ivory, 2,270,640 frs.; palm-nuts, 903,627 frs. ; 
sesamum, 5,969 frs. 

General Exports—The total value of the general exports, 
which include those from the Congo Free State, together with the 
French and Portuguese possessions in the Congo, was 8,572,519 frs. 
In 1888 the figures were 7,392,348 frs. The proportion taken by 
the different European countries was as follows :—Belgium, 
556,489 frs.; England, 556,949 frs.; Germany, 324,289 frs. ; 
Portugal, 446,780 frs. ; France, 70,578 frs.; and the Netherlands, 
6,127,551 frs. 


THe MINERAL WEALTH OF Oaxaca, MEXICO. 


The mineral riches of Oaxaca would appear to be very 
remarkable. The Mexican Financier says :— 

It is said that there are five gold buyers in the city of Oaxaca 
who each annually purchase from 50,000 to 100,000 dollars 
worth. Within a radius of 50 miles of the city 1,000 gold and 
silver mines are known to exist, a part of them worked, the 
rest abandoned. All those in operation, with one or two excep- 
tions, are worked after most primitive fashion, producing but a 
fraction of what they are capable of putting forth if properly 
managed. There is but one piece of modern machinery, a five- 
stamp mill, in the State, and no mince has reached a greater depth 
than the level of the water in the adjacent streams. Active 
mining operations have existed in the State since 1529, the early 
Spaniards principally seeking silver. From the date mentioned, 
up to 1571, the extraction of silver from a single district near the 
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city of Oaxaca was 80,000,000 dollars. Over 40,000,000 dollars 
of this money was spent in building churches and convents. The 
church and monastery of Santo Domingo, in the city, was 63 
years in building, and cost 12,800,000 dollars. These ancient 
mines are, many of them, still being worked, but not below the 
water, as there are no pumps or machinery of any kind for drain- 
ing the mines, the only method pursued being draining by 
tunnelling. Of course, when the mine reaches a greater depth 
than the level of the water outside, this method is impracticable, 
so they turn their attention upward instead of downward, and 
whole mountains are worked away, The veins hold downward 
as far as they have gone, generally increasing in width and 
containing an average amount of metal. The gold veins are first 
opened near the mountain tops, where the rock is soft and easily 
worked. The vein is followed down until water is reached, and 
then abandoned, for the only method in use for taking out the 
water after reaching this depth is by means of skins carried up 
a notched stick on the backs of the miners or other workmen. 
The yield of gold per ton averages 26 dollars, few of the mines going 
below this figure, while some go as high as 100 dollars, but this 
latter figure is exceptional. Another reason for the abandonment 
of the mines at or near the water level is that the vein matter 
carrying the gold changes to a hard pyrites of copper which they 
find it impossible to treat, much of the gold, as well as most of 
the mereury, being carried off in the tailings. This rock, after 
becoming hard, uniformly carries 25 dollars per ton, and there 
are millions of tons of it in plain view, besides thousands of tons 
of tailings that carry gold free and otherwise to the amount of 
from 7 to 15 dollars per ton, but modern machinery and 
modern methods are necessary to extract the gold. The gold- 
bearing rock in general is mica-slate, more or less quartzose, 
and when this fails, quartz alone, but often so decomposed and 
crumbling that it covers all the surface of the hills with its 
fragments. Copper ore, assaying 52 per cent., was being received 
from the mines of San Fernando, on Cedros Island, Lower 
California. Fresh capital was to be invested in the property. 
A fair output of gold in the Alamo camp is reported. 


Tur Coat Mines or MExico. 


The following information respecting the coal mines of Mexico 
is extracted from the last report of the Belgian Minister at 
Mexico :-— 

“ There has lately been noticed the existence of important coal 
mines in Mexico, principally at Coahuila, near Piedras Negras, 
in the Desierto near Carmen, and in the State of Chihuahua near 
Oginaga. The question of transport unfortunately detracts from 
the wealth of these precious discoveries. 
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“The construction of a special railway either towards the Gulf 

of Mexico or towards the Pacific Coast in the direction of 

* California is indispensable ; without that the working of the mines 

will be paralysed by the enormously high tariffs of the ordinary 
railways. 

“ The working of coal is a question of the highest imporiance 
for the future of the industry and trade of Mexico. It is to 
the lack of this combustible that the languishing condition of 
the Mexican industry and its cognate branches must be attributed. 
The devastation of the forests is becoming, moreover, a very 
serious matter; the only combustible used in Mexico is charcoal, 
and the forests are being destroyed with great rapidity. 

“ There also exist large deposits of coal in the States of Suiiora, 

’ Guerrero, in the Michoacan, at Oaxaca, at Puebla, and in the State 
of Vera Cruz. In the State of Coahuila an American capitalist 
has purchased and put into working order large deposits, which 
had produced up to the present time 250,000 tons exported to 
the United States. 

* A further discovery has been made in the same State of 
Coahuila at a distance of several kilometres from Piedras Negras 
of deposits which are estimated at more than nine million tons, 
and of which the coal is stated to be superior in quality to that 
mentioned above. There is, therefore, no doubt that Mexico 
possesses the precious combustible, but it cannot yet dispose of 
it by reason of the difficulties of transport. 

“ The International Railway takes a southern route and rejoins 
at Torreon the Central Line, the special tariffs of which protect 
the American coals; the Mexican coals are in consequence all 
directed towards the United States. 

“The only practical method of making the coal deposits of 
Piedras Negras valuable will be to construct a special railway 
to put them in communication with a port of the Pacific or the 
Atlantic, and thus open the market of San Francisco or the 
Antilles to them. 

“It is perhaps another advantageous opportunity of placing 
foreign capital, for there will be not only railway lines to construct 
and work, but it will be necessary also to supply plant, and lastly 
the working of the coal mines requires the aid of powerful 
companies,” 


New Mexican 


The Mexican Financial Review for the 4th April says :— 

Mr. George Wilson has been granted a convession for building 
a railway starting from the most convenient point of the 'Tehuan- 
tepec railway to the most convenient point on the frontier between 
Mexico and Guatemala. The concession also comprises the 
construction of a pier in the port of San Benito. 
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Minuine Exnipirion 1n 


The United States Minister at Santiago, in his last report, 
says that, about the month of September next, there will be 
held in Santiago an important convention of flour millers, and 
at the same time an exhibition of milling machinery. The Society 
for the Promotion of Manufactures ‘(La Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril), under whose auspices the convention and exhibition are 
being organised, undertakes tu pay the freight on milling machinery 
from Europe and the United States to Chili, and also the expenses 
of the necessary mechanics to erect and operate it, and to pay 
the freight of the machinery and the expenses of the mechanics 
back, provided they return within one year. In addition to which, 
the mill which shall be adjudged the best will receive a prize of 
20,000 francs. 

There are as yet only five or six roller-mill plants in this 
country, and all but one of these are of English construction , 
while, as a matter of fact, all the best mills in Great Britain and 
Ireland have, within the past few years, erected American 
machinery. The Chilian millers must, without delay, adopt the 
roller system of manufacture, and therefore the fact of making a 
creditable exhibit, and especially of securing the premium, would 
be the means of opening up here, within the next two years or 
three years, a wide field for the manufacture of American 
machinery. 

This society will take upon itself the payment of freight on 
mills, and the necessary appurtenances or fixtures to set them up, 
both to transport them to Chili and to send them back to the 
place from whence they proceed, in case they are reshipped within 
one year’s term. The freight to be paid by the society shall be 
the sailing ship freight from the port of shipment ; but: should 
the manufacturer deem it more convenient to ship them by steam- 
boat, the society shall pay the part correspouding to the freight 
that would have been paid if sent ky sailing vessel. 

The European manufacturers that may “desire to take part in 
this exhibition should apply to the Chilian Legation in Paris, and 
those of the United States to the Chilian Legation at Washington, 
and present, within the terms that these two legations may fix 
respectively, their petitions for admission, accompanied in each 
case by a plan of the mill or a design of the apparatus, also 
indicating the power required therefor, the width and diameter 
of the pulley giving motion to the mill or apparatus, and the 
number of revolutions required by the same for its working. 

The mills and apparatus that may be allowed to take “part in 
the exhibition must be Janded at Valparaiso on the Ist July 1890, 
at the latest. 
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AGRICULTURAL Statistics oF INpIA. 


The following information respecting agricultural operations in 
British India (exclusive of Bengal, for which province the figures 
are not available) in the year 1888-89 is extracted from a return 
recently issued fromthe Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India :— 

The net area dealt with in this return, based on the profesgjonal 
survey of India, is 423,060,074 acres, of which 134,653,056 acres 
are actually cropped, 117,580,990 uncultivated, and 45,524,640 
under forests. 

tice covered a cultivated area of 26,810,806 acres, wheat of 
19,170,013 acres, other food grains, including pulses, of 76,178,925 
acres, Oilseeds of 7,381,811 acres, sugar-cane of 1,854,161 acres, 
cotton of 9,215,464 acres, foed crops of 3,308,536 acres, non- 
food crops of 2,843,623 acres. Deducting area cropped more than 
once from the total area of crops cultivated, the actual area on 
which crops were grown amounts to 134,653,056 acres. The 
total area of crops irrigated was 26,343,519 acres. 

As regards live stock in British India, the figures in 1888-89 
were as follows:—Cows and bullocks, 48,279,967 ; buffaloes, 
12,941,738; horses and ponies, 936,819; mules and donkeys, 
971,563 ; and sheep and goats, 27,619,178. 


ACCIDENTS ON INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


According to the Caleutta Statesman for the 15th March, the 
number of accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent way, &ec., 
on Indian railways for the second quarter of 1888-89,,as com- 
pared with the average of the five corresponding previous quarters, 
shows an increase of 99, or 9°84 per cent., with an increase of 
2,384 miles, or 18°68 per cent. on the mileage open, and of 1,105 
miles or 8°50 per cent. on the train mileage. Of the casualties 
to passengers, 7 were killed and 80 injured by an accident to an 
up mixed train on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway onthe 15th April 1889. This train, while crossing 
a bridge at mile 33, telegraph post 22, just after leaving 
Madhnagar station, was blown over by a tornado, 10 passenger 
vehicles and 19 goods vehicles being thrown down into the bed of 
the river or down the abutment. ‘Lhe total number of passengers 
killed during the period under review was 150, and injured, 335 ; 
average of corresponding quarters of five previous years was, 
killed, 106 ; injured, 201. In addition to the above 16 persons 
are reported to have been killed and 45 injured in yards, work- 
shops, &c., and 184 persons to have died in carriages and at 
stations from causes unconnected with working of trains. A 
tabulated statement has been added to the returns comparing the 
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accidents on Indian railways with those on English railways for 
the year 1888. The number of accidents per 1,000,000 train- 
miles on the Indian railways was 64°90 against 5°64 on the 
English railways, and the number of passengers killed and 
njured per million of passengers 0°03 and 0°27, against 0°01 and 
0°80 respectively. 


InDIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


In a despatch to the India Office, dated the 14th March, from 
the Under Secretary of the Public Works Department of the 
Government ‘of India, it is notified that the Sialkot-Jammu 
extension railway, a distance of 24°54 miles, was opened to traffic 
on the 13th March. Ina later despatch, dated the 8th April, it 
is intimated that the Chenab bridge at Sher Shah, North-Western 


- railway, was opened for passenger traffic on Ist February 1890. 


‘ 


ORANGE AND Potaro CULTURE IN AssAM. 


Few people of the thousands in India who enjoy cheap orange 
says the Calcutta Englishman, have any idea of the profusion in 
which the fruit grows on the southern slopes of the Khasi hills 
and elsewhere in Assam. In computing a harvest, the oranges, it 
appears, are neither weighed nor measured, but are actually 
counted. The number imported last year into Bengal was stated 
to be 37,053,960, valued at one lakh and 83,000 rupees. Yet it 
was a bad year, for more than 754 million oranges came down 
the rivers the year before, and more than 40 millions three years 
ago. Another very common article of food for which Bengal is 
largely andebted to Assam is the potato, This esculent was 
introduced into the Khasi hills, we believe, about 40 years ago 
by an Englishman, and the intelligent tribesmen readily learned 
to cultivaie it. Potatoes are now annually exported from Assam 
to the amount of many thousands of maunds, but disease appeared 
among the plants two or three years ago, and the trade is 


declining. 


Tare DEVELOPMENT OF ASSAM. 


The Calcutta Statesman, in the course of an article un the 
development of Assam, says :-— 

Assam, once the “ garden of Bengal,” is now being partially 
reclaimed from the wilderness into which it had relapsed from 
the periodical raids made by the Burmese into that country 
before it was conquered and brought under British rule. When 
the Chittagong-Assam railway is constructed by Sir Theodore 
Hope’s company, the province will be more completely opened 
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out to external communications, and steady progress and pros- 
perity may in a few years be expected to place it on a level with 
the most advanced provinces of India, It has great natural 
resources which up to the present time have only very partially 
been developed, the scantiness and laziness of its population being 
the chief canses of the present backwardness of the country. Its 
mineral wealth includes a larg variety of metals, beginning with 
gold and running the gamut down to coal. For exuberance of 
vegetation, Assam is, we believe, without parallel in any other 
part of India, and all the products introduced into the country 
thrive remarkably well. Yet with all these advantages Assam is 
unhealthy from the excessive dampness of the atmosphere, a 
result mainly due to the extensive forests with which it abounds. 
As the country is gradually cleared, this unhealthiness will 
doubtless largely disappear, and the railway will be a most useful 
medium in bringing about this change. The great cry of the 
province for the last 40 years and more has always been for 
improved communications, but it has fallen upon deaf ears. Only 
since Assam has come to be administered under a separate Chief 
Commissionership has any attention whatever been given to the 
subject. But the resources at the disposal of the local adminis- 
tration do not suffice for the supply of cheap and improved means 
of communication. The arrangement come to between the 
Government of India and Sir Theodore Hope in behalf of his 
company, and which are likely to be ratified very shortly, will, if 
carried into effect, supply this want. The prospects of the 
proposed line of railway are described as very encouraging. It 
will not only be supported by the trade of Assam, but will attract 
1 considerable proportion of the present traffic in jute and other 
produce of Eastern Bengal, which are now borne in country boats 
to Chittagong for shipment to Europe. 


Perak Tra. 


The Penang Gazette for the 11th March, in the’ course of an 
article on the subject of the production of tea in Perak, says :— 

“Some of the English newspapers are writing enthusiastically 
about Perak tea, A small lot which was recently put ‘upon the 
London market is pronounced to be of excellent quality, and the 
good people at home at once assume that a new and important 
source of supply is opened to them. We fear, however, that for 
a good many years at least, they are doomed to disappointment. 
That Perak tea is of excellent quality and delicious flavour there 
ean be no doubt. We drew attention to this Jong ago, and 
pointed out how suitable the soil and climate of Perak and other 
parts of the Malay peninsula are for tea cultivation. Lut soil 
and climate are not the only essentials for its successful cultiva- 
tion. Its agricultural success has been proved ; what has not been 
proved is its commercial success, and that, after all, is the test to 
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which it must be put before it can be pronounced an unqualified 
success, And it is only too evident that, with so much else in its 
favour, the chances of commercial success for the present look 
remote. 

‘Tea requires cheap labour, and labour in the Straits Settlements 
and neighbouring countries is excessively dear-—that is, it is dear 
compared with the labour of other tea-producing countries. The 
pay of Tamil labour here is much higher than in Ceylon; it is 
much higher than the pay of coolies in Assam, Cachar, and the 
other tea-growing districts of India, and much higher than in 
Java. Besides, in those countries, a great deal of the tea-leaf 
picking is done by women and children, whereas in the Malay 
peninsula Tamil women and children are scarce, and with the 
restrictions and difficulties put in the way of emigration from 
India, there does not appear much likelihood of their soon 
becoming more plentiful. 

“ ‘There are, oi course, the natives of the country—the Malays. 
If their women and children could be got in sufficient numbers, 
or indeed could be got to work at all, the difficulty would be 
settled. There would be some inducement for planters to open 
tea estates in Perak, and Perak tea would in all probability 
become a factor in the tea market. At present, we fear, there is 
no such inducement. To plant tea in Perak on a commercial 
scale without a cheaper and more reliable source of labour would 
be foolish, and could only end in heavy loss, unless, of course, the 
trees were unusually fruitful or the tea of such quality as to 
command a fancy price. We wish it were otherwise, for we 
should like to see the agricultural resources of the peninsula 
developed. Cheap labour, however, is essential to attain this end, 
and cheap labour there seems no probability of getting for a long 
time to come.” 


Proposep BurmMo-CHINA RAILWAY. 


A correspondent of the Caleutta Englishman, writing with 
regard to the subject of a railway connecting Burma and Southern 
China, says :-— 

The feasibility of opening out South-Western China to British 
trade has at various times been under consideration, and the story 
of it is deeply interesting. It has been variously asserted that 
the most natural course would be to carry the railway up the 
valley of the Irrawaddy as far as Bhamo, from whence it might 
be taken by the Taping route to Momien, Yunchaw, Yunan 
City, or Tali, thus connecting with the Irrawaddy the three great 
highways of China, namely, the Yangtse Kiang, Canton River, 
and the Mekong. Arrived at Yunan City, one branch might 
follow the course of the Yangtse Kiang, and another proceed 
down the valley ot the Canton River to the sea, But while no 
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doubt the Bhamo route was at one time the traditional highway 
between China and Burma, circumstances have entirely changed 
for a long period of years, and the idea of a railway, at any rate 
beyond Bhamo, is not likely of accomplishment in this century. 
Indeed, the extension to Bhamo would hardly be of any value at 
the present time. The Flotilla Company’s steamers bring the 
produce of Bhamo to the sea as readily as a railway would do, 
and the whole difficulty of getting hold of the Western China 
trade lies beyond Bhamo, 

Whatever point may ultimately be fixed on as our frontier, the 
extension beyond Bhamo at present could scarcely go more than 
some 30 miles to the foot of the Kachin Hills; in other words, 
just to the point where there are no difficulties whatever eithér of 
carriage or of anarchic conditions. The whole difficulty in tapping 
the trade of South-Western China from the Bhamo side lies in 
the hundred miles or so of mountain ranges inhabited by more or 
less lawless and predatory tribes which separate Burma from 
China. ‘The proposal to construct a line of railway to China by 
this route at the present time may be dismissed as impracticable. 
The fascination, however, of communication with China still 
remains, and the possibility of an alternative route has long engaged 
attention. It must be remembered that there are three great 
highways from Central and Western China to the sea, the Yangtse 
Kiang and Canton River, previously mentioned, and the Cambodia. 
The former defines the western border of the province of Yunan, 
and isthe most important. It is the great estuary down which 
the rich produce of the fertile province of Sechuen and the other 
provinces along its course finds it way to the seaboard, and the 
river of Canton to a less extent fulfils the same function in the 
country through which it flows. The Cambodia, which is 
navigable as far as Kianghungee, runs to Saigon. 


PromotinGa CANADIAN TRADE WITH SPAIN. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 24th April says :— 

The Consul-General for Spain in Canada, his Excellency Arturo 
Baldasomoe ‘Topete, and the Spanish Consul at Montreal, 
Dr. Leprohon, are exerting themselves to promote Canadian 
trade with Spain and the Spanish possessions. The Consuls have 
addressed meetings of the Montreal and Toronto Boards of Trade. 

At the Montreal meeting the Consul-General explained that, 
under instructions from the Spanish Government, he was about 
to endeavour to induce the Dominion Government to co-operate 
in establishing a direct trade between Spain and Canada. The 
Spanish Government had already taken steps to foster such a 
trade, and he thought that if the Canadian Government would 
but reciprocate, a trade profitable to both countries could be at 
once secured, Mr. Frechette, formerly Vice-Consul for Spain 
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at Quebec, is travelling through Spain, lecturing on Canada 
before the Boards of Trade or municipal councils of all the 
towns of any importance, and pointing out the advantages offered 
for Spanish enterprise by Canada. When Mr. Frechette returns, 
an agency under the patronage of the Spanish Government will 
be established in Montreal, where samples of Spanish produce, 
and particulars as to the resources and requirements of Spain, 
will be available for Canadians. Mr. Frechette will also make 
a tour through Canada to explain the inducements offered by 
Spanish trade. Among the Spanish products which the Consul- 
General thought it would be an advantage to obtain direct from 
Spain were oranges, lemons, currants, raisins, wines, olives, oil, 
and preserves. There would also be a good market for the staple 
products of Canada in Spain, aud he believed that witi a fair 
share of encouragement, just now the Spanish-Canadian trade 
could be so developed as to maintain a regular line of steamers 
between the two countries. 

At Toronto the Consul-General stated that he instructed the 
Spanish Consul in British Columbia to send samples of coal, fish, 
and other provincial products to the Philippine Islands, with a 
view to an interchange of trade. 


Nova Scorta MINING IN 1889. 


The following summary of the mineral production of Nova 
Scotia during the year 1889, as compared with that of the 
previous year, is taken by the Canadian Gazette, from advance 
sheets of the report of the inspector of mines furnished to the 
local Legislature :— 


Gold, 22,407 ozs. in 1888, and 26,155 ozs. in 1889. Iron 
ore, 41,611 tons in 1888, and 45,907 tons in 1889. Coal, 
1,776,128 tons and 1,756,279 tons. Coke, 29,808 tons and 
35,565 tons. Gypsum, 125,800 tons and 147,344 tons. Grind- 
stones, &c., 17,225 tons and 18,000 tons; and limestone, 15,448 
tons and 19,000 tons. 


AUSTRALIAN Woops ror CaAsks. 


The Australasian for the 22nd March, with reference to the 
question of the suitability of different Australian woods for making 
wine casks, says :— 

One important factor in the establishment of the wine industry 
on a large scale in the colony is the local manufacture of casks of 
proper woods. A great deal of evidence was taken by the 
Vegetable Products Commission on the subject, and while the 
gentlemen who were examined held different opinions as to the 
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suitability of indigenous woods for the purpose, all agreed as to 
the great advantage of an abundant supply of casks for storing 
wines. Mr. Hubert de Castella expressed the opinion that without 
cooperage factories the viticultural industry could not be expected 
to expand, and the suggestion was made by Mr. W. W. Pownall 
that the Government should offer a bonus of 2,000/. for the 
discovery of the Australian timber best adapted for the manu- - 
facture of staves. Arrangements are about to be made to 
practically test the adaptability of silver wattle and hardwood. 
Casks will be made of these woods and filled with wine for a 
certain period, in order to ascertain whether they are free from the 
kino or deleterious sap which spoils the flavour of wine. Such an 
experiment will place beyond all doubt the suitability or otherwise 
of these woods for cask making. 


AGRICULTURE IN VICTORIA, 


The Cape Argus states that in the course of a recent address 
at Geelong on the subject of the agricultural produce of Victoria, 
Mr. Dow, Minister of Lands for that colony, gave some interesting 
information. He said that the annual value of the agricultural 
industry of the colony, including farming, vine-growing, fruit- 
growing, and dairying, represented, in round figures, 11,000,000/. 
sterling, thus nearly trebling the combined industries of wool- 
growing and mining, which, between them, aggregated a little 
under 4,000,000/. annually. 

Seven, years ago the total area of land under tillage in the 
colony was 1} million acres, now it was 2} millions. The rateable 
value of land within the shires (which represents the country 
lands) amounted to 55,000,000/.; now it had reached 95,000,000/. 
Seven years ago they produced of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
hay, and maize, a total of 2,750,000/. worth, and now the value of 
these six items amounted to a total of 6,000,000. The present 
annual 11,000,000/. worth of farming produce might be thus 
divided: wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, and maize, 6,000,0002. ; 
dairying, 3,000,000/.; the produce of gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards, 2,000,0002 

Wheat culture last year occupied so large an area of the total 
land under tillage as to contribute 2,250,000/. of the 11,000,000/ 
obtained from all the sources already mentioned, as including all 
the oats, barley, potatoes, hay, and maize, the produce of all the 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, with the rapidly-growing valuable 
dairying industry included. They were, however, now gradually 
adopting the higher forms of culture, and eventually, instead of 
cereal culture trebling our dairying industry in its annual amount 
as at present, the dairying industry would quintuple cereal 
production in annual wealth, while the produce from orchards and 
vineyards, including the hundred and one items of condensed 
money-making culture as practised in southern Europe, would 
surpass in its annual contribution to national wealth the combined 
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totals of those grain fields, sheep pastures, and gold mines, that 
is, if the mines did not give something better than the total 
2,000,000/. sterling per annum, which was about the gauge they 
stood at just now. That they were moving steadily forward in 
the right direction was indicated by the fact that while seven 
years ago the gardens and orchards of the colony comprised a 
total of 20,000 acres, they now reached 30,000 acres, and that 
during the same period the area under vines had _ increased 
from 5,000 to 12,000 acres. In connexion with the general 
farming operations of the colony there had also been a satisfactory 
trend towards improved methods, as evinced by the increase of 
land laid out in bare fallow, and placed under root crops and 
clovers. Seven years since the total land in bare fallow amounted 
to 144,000 acres, and it had now reached 370,000 acres, while, 
during the same period the area cultivated for clovers, peas, 
turnips, mangolds, and similar crops, had increased from 46,000 to 
82,000 acres. The number of milch cows during the same period 
had increased from 300,000 to 350,000, and their quality had 
made most marked advances. Another sure indication of farming 
progress was marked by the money-making pig, whose number 
stood seven years ago at 150,000, and had advanced to 245,000 
at the close of the past year. Even so short a time back as seven 
years ago a reaper and binder was comparatively a rarity in the 
colony; now there were 4,000 at work throughout the different 
districts. Less than seven years ago that beautiful piece of 
machinery—the cream separator—was absolutely unknown, now 
there were 500 in use, and the number was daily increasing ; 
while earth scoops and windmills, horse hoes, drills, and other 
seed-sowers and implements for clearing and tilling scrub land, 
all showed similar statistical indications of genuine progress. 

With respect to agricultural education, the Parliament of 
Victoria had done itself credit by authorising an endowment of 
150,000 acres of land for the support of an agricultural college, 
and already the establishment at Dookie was attracting attention 
from all the colonies. The extensive scope of the field open to 
the enterprise of the Victorian fruit-growing industry was indicated 
by the fact that the annual imports in Great Britain of fruit, 
including apples, oranges, lemons, currants, raisins, almonds, nuts, 
and fresh fruits of general kinds unenumerated, amounted to 
6,000,000/. sterling. Added to this were the requirements of local 
consumption, which they fell short of supplying last year by 
30,0002 worth of fruit, dried, bottled, and canned ; 125,000/. worth 
of fresh fruit, and 110,000/. of raisins and currants. The industry 
of fruit production in the colony was one as nearly as possible 
incapable of being overdone. In this connexion it was necessary 
also to remember that an important advantage could be secured 
in the matter of prices to be obtained from an export trade, owing 
to the fact that their summer fruits would arrive in London in 
winter, when fruit there was scarce, and winter fruits in midsummer, 
when most in demand. In the same way these remarks applied 
also to the dairying industry. The field awaiting development 
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was avast one. Some idea was obtained by taking the item of 
butter alone, and leaving out of the calculation for the present 
those other important departments of the dairy business—cheese- 
making and ham and bacon-curing. They annually consumed 
within the colony 15,000,000 lbs. weight of butter, and last year 
they produced 17,000,000 Ibs., or 2,000,000 Ibs. more than their 
own consumption. The difficulty hitherto had been to produce a 
sample of butter of uniform first quality, possessing the property 
of keeping, so as to maintain its good quality after undergoing a 
passage to the great market of the world, London. In that 
market last year 20,C00,0001. sterling were expended upon the 
imports of butter alone, and to show that it was possible to 
make butter there of such a quality and keeping properties as 
to justify directing attention to that market, the first consign- 
ments sent by the Government during the past three months 
from the colony had secured to their owners a net return of 1s. 
per pound. He reckoned that the action of his department in 
opening up this export trade had this season alone benefited the 
farmers by a gift of 35,000/, and this would annually increase. 
While, however, this butter was so well made that it secured 1s. per 
pound after a voyage to London, a portion of the 15,000,000 Ibs. 
used within the colony was either so badly made or so badly handled 
that it only brought 2d. per pound after only travelling from the 
farm in the country to Melbourne. 

The colcny of Victoria was unsurpassed in its future possibilities 
of agricultural development by any country in the world. 
Although its population had reached a density of 124 persons 
to the square mile as compared with 53 in New Zealand, 5} in 
Tasmania, 34 in New South Wales, and the three and two 
square miles to each person of South Australia and Queensland 
respectively, yet there was unbounded scope for a more perfect 
and condensed system of utilising the soil when it was recollected 
that Italy had its 262 persons to the square mile and France 187. 

The agricultural statistics of V ictoria for the past year show, says 
the British Australian for the Ist May,a substantial increase in 
the yields as compared with those of 1888, and the harvest is 
found to have been a very satisfactory one, the crop of oats being 
the largest on record. The yield of wheat is put down at 
11,304,516 bushels. Comparing the past and preceding years, 
there has been an increased yield of 2,656,807 bushels in wheat, 
2,807,595 bushels in oats, 23,925 tons in potatoes, and 358,722 
tons in hay. 


MINING IN VICTORIA. 


The reports of the Victorian Mining Department for the last 
quarter of the year 1889 show (according to the Melbourne 
Argus) that the gold produced during that period amounted to 
162,902 ozs., being the highest yield jor any single quarter since 
that of the final one of the year 1887. The yields for the last 
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three q: arters have exceeded those for the corresponding periods 
of 1888, and hopes are therefore entertained that the current 
year’s complete returns will show an increased aggregate output. 
The district of Ballarat heads the list of yields with 55,168 ozs., 


. and Sandhurst is next with 36,682 ozs. Compared with the 


September returns there was an increase of 25,5551. in the 
amount paid in dividends. The four largest dividends were paid 
hy the following companies:—Madam Berry Company, Creswick, 
24,300/.; Great Extended Hustler's Company, Sandhurst, 
14,4502; Russell’s Reef Company, Taradale, 12,0001; and 
Berry Consols Company, Creswick, 10,0007. The average 
quantity of gold obtained from quartz has been 10 dwt. to the 
ton. ‘The Gippsland district had the highest average of 16 dwt., 
and Ballarat the swallest of 9 dwt. The area mined upon was 
326 square miles, being slightly less than that worked during the 
previous quarter. The number of miners engaged was 24,047, or 
440 less than in the former period. During the quarter 14 
diamond drills have been at work in the coiony, nine being 
employed for gold mining operations, and five for coal, The 
aggregate quantity of boring done by,means of the drills has been 
10,980 ft. 


Tar POPULATION OF VICTORIA. 


The Government Statist of Victoria, in a return published in 
the Government Gazette issued on 28th February, furnishes some 
interesting particulars respecting the population of Victoria. On 
the 3lst December 1889, he estimates that the population of the 
colony was 1,118,077, comprising 593,823 males and 524,254 
females. The apparent increase of population in 1889, or the 
figures obtained by adding the excess of births over deaths to the 
excess of arrivals recorded over departures, was 33,180, as against 
60,019 in 1888 and 39,064 in 1887. The actual increases, 
however, are known to be less than these, in consequence of the 
departures by sea being imperfectly recorded. If allowance be 
made for the probable number of unrecorded departures in 1889, 
the net increase of population during the year will be reduced 
from 33,180 to 27,208. The large increase of population in 
1888 was exceptional, being chiefly due to the influx of persons 
connected with, and visitors to, the Centennial Exhibition. The 
registered births in 1889 numbered 36,388, and the deaths 19,372. 
The births exceeded those of 1888 by 1,885, and the deaths by 
3,085. The recorded arrivals by sea numbered 84,582, and the 
departures 68,418, the gain to the population being apparently 
16,164. This number must, however, be reduced by an allowance 
for unrecorded departures, estimated at 5,972, which makes 10,192 
as the probable net gain. The population of New South Wales 
is estimated by the Government Statistician of that colony to 
have numbered 1,122,200 at the end of 1889, or 9,252 in excess 
of the estimated population of Victoria. He points out that 
Victoria became more populous than New South Wales—from 
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which Queensland had not then separated—in 1854 ; continued to 
be so until 1887, at the end of which year the mother colony was 
apparently the more populous by 6,800. In 1888 Victoria 
appeared to have again taken the lead, and at the end of that 
year was estimated to contain the larger population by 5,129. 
The position of the two colonies became again reversed in 1889, 
the population of New South Wales being estimated to exceed 
that of Victoria by 4,123. 


Tuer Foreign oF Sourn AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide Observer, in its issue of the 22nd March, publishes 
tables showing the imports and exports of South Australia in 
1889. Reviewing these tables, it says :— 

“The combined imports and exports last year showed a volume 
of trade slightly exceeding 14,000,0002, which was a million and 
a third in excess of the figures for 1888, these in turn representing 
about an equal advance upon those for 1887. The imports 
aunounted to the high total of 6,084,400/., nearly a million and 
a half beyond those of 1888. ‘The balance of re-exports was 
3,564,600/. in 1889, against 2,313,300/. m 1888, and the value of 
articles retained for home consumption was 140,000/. more last 
year than in the preceding. It is impossible at present to enter 
into a detailed consideration of the effect of the protective tariff, 
now in full operation, upon trade generally ; but it is significant 
that whilst in 1887 (during the latter parc of which the duties 
began) 516,754/. was collected through the Customs upon 
3,114,000, of retained imports, in 1889, though the value of 
the imports was only 120,000/. more, the Customs collected over 
70,0002. additional in duties, 

“Tt should be noted that the increase in the re-exports last year 
was almost exactly balanced by the decrease in the export of 
staple products on account of the bad harvest. Of the total 
imports nearly one-third was contributed by the United Kingdom, 
though the net value derived from this source was about 375,000/. 
less than in 1888. For this, of course, the lowness of the wheat 
export is directly accountable. Stocks were reduced as much 
as possible, and the prospects of the 1889-90 harvest, especially 
in consequence of the uncertainty about the extent of the damage 
by red rust, did not affect to any degree the imports of the year 
under review. Should next season fulfil present promises the 
current year’s returns will doubtless be greatly inflated. Two- 
thirds of last year’s total imports came from British possessions, 


Gnd nearly one-half of the grand total from New South Wales. 


For this great proportion Broken Hill is chiefly responsible, and 
the briskness of the river trade in a season so especially favourable 
for navigation is accountable for the difference. Voreign States 
sent less than half a million’s worth of imports. We are gradually 
increasing our custom with the United States, and the direct 
steamship communication with India and Germany has had the 
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same effect in our relations with these countries. In all these 
cases our export bears no corresponding relation to our import. 
Whilst we imported from the United Kingdom goods to the 
value of 2,000,000 we exported only 1,727,0002 of staple 
produce; whilst we got 4,385,000/. from British possessions, we 
sent away only 1,690,970/. of our goods, and our exports to 
foreign States were not equal to two-thirds of our imports. 
These figures naturally do not take into account the considerable 
export of silver ore from New South Wales, for which we act 
as carriers and shippers, and they must be read in connexion with 
the fact that our agricultural export for 1889 fell below that of 
1888 by nearly 1,200,000/. The import from New South Wales 
amounted to 3,047,500/. out of 4,385,200 from all the British 
possessions. 

“The great bulk of the general trade was done from Port 
Adelaide, and beyond this, one of the most significant features of 
the returns is the enormous extent to which the Murray ports 
benefit by a full river, and the great advantage which Port Pirie, 
in particular, is deriving from the Broken Hill trade. The im- 
ports at that port in 1889 were nearly half as much again as in 
1888, and about 11 times greater than in 1887. The statistics 
at the same time show, with depressing distinctness, the com- 
parative stagnation caused in the coastal trade when a deficient 
harvest leaves little of our great cereal staples for export. The 
falling off in this respect in all the principal outports last year 
will only be equalled by this year’s increase; but such sudden 
fluctuations, unavoidable as they may be in an agricultural country, 
represent a rather troublesome element of uncertainty. 

“The total exports in 1889 amounted to 7,259,3002, of which 
3,564,600/ is chargeable to re-exports, and 3,694,600/. to staple 
produce sent away. This exceeds the value of our retained im- 
ports by about half a million sterling, but had the season been an 
ordinarily favourable one, the staple exports would have gone up 
in value a million at least. This is the proportion in which our 
export to the United Kingdom appears reduced in the year’s com- 
parison, and as we got a million less thence for our wheat, so we 
took considerably less in exchange.” 


LivE Srock In WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The Western Mail (Perth) for the 29th March says :— 

The following figures give the stock returns for each of the 
districts except Perth, for the year ended December 31st, 1889. 
The returns for Perth have not yet, we understand, come to hand, 
but it may be assumed that they will not materially alter the totals 
given, either one way or the other. The returns received give 
the number of horses in the colony as 41,935, as against 41,390 in 
1888. The cattle are set down at 118,517, as against 95,822 the 
previous year. Sheep have increased from 2,112,392 in 1888 to 
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2,364,418 in 1889, and while in 1888 there were 25,083 pigs, last 
year they numbered 26,354. The goats in 1888 and 1889 
numbered 3,997 and 4,632 respectively. It will, therefore, be 
seen that there was an increase in all the stock, especially in cattle, 
of which, when the Perth returns are to hand, it will be found 
there were quite 25,000 more than in 1888, while, as to the sheep, 
the gain has been upwards of a quarter of a million. In the 
larger pastoral districts the increase in sheep, roughly speaking, 
was as follows:—Champion Bay, 32,000; Gascoyne, 67,000; 
Irwin, 42,000; West Kimberley, 8,000; North, 47,000; Planta- 
genet, 8,000; Toodyay, 18,000; Williams, 4,000; York, 27,000. 
These may be regarded as very satisfactory indeed, and the total 
increase—upwards of 250,000—exhibits a steady increase in the 
sheep of the colony. 


DEcLINE 1N CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS 1N NEW ZEALAND. 


The British Australian for the 1st May has the following 
note :-— 

The decline during several recently-past years in the consump- 
tion of spirits in New Zealand has been frequently remarked 
upon. The Registrar-General’s last annual statistical report 
contains some interesting particulars of the average consumption, 
per head of population, of spirits, wine, and beer, from the years 
1881 to 1889, which shows this decline more clearly than a 
statement of the amounts of Customs duties paid :— 


| 
Year. Spirits. | Wine. | Beer. 

| 
Galls. Galls. Galls. 
1881 - - - 1°064 0°308 9°377 
1885 - 0°825 0°243 7°840 
1888 - - 0°767 0°156 6°670 
1989 0*164 7°130 


Colonial as well as imported beer is taken into account ; and 
the population basis is taken inclusive of Maoris. Both wine 
and beer show a slight increase in 1889, though still below the 
figures for 1887. Whether a return of prosperity would cause 
the consumption to rise again is an interesting question. 


Tue Population ON New ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand correspondent of the Melbourne Aye says :— 
« An estimate of New Zealand’s population has been made by 
the Registrar-General, and from this return I find that he 
estimates the total number of persons in the colony, exclusive of 
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Maoris, on the 3lst December last, was 620,279. On the same 
date in 1888 it was estimated at 607,380, and the Registrar- 
General puts the increase during the past year at 12,899. This 
is made up of excess of births over deaths, 12,685; and excess of 
arrivals over departures, 214. 

** As to the Maori population, no information is available since 
the census of 1886, when it was 41,969, thus bringing the total 
population of the colony to 662,248. Of these, 354,611 are 
males and 307,637 females. During last year there were 15,392 
arrivals and 15,178 departures ; 5,047 persons came from New 
South Wales, and 7,043 went there; 5,522 came from Victoria, 
and 4,748 went to that colony. We got 3,205 from the United 
Kingdom, and 2,039 went there. From the beginning of the 
present year the returns show that the arrivals exceed the de- 
partures very considerably, and, of course, tourists do not interfere 
with the figures, as they count both ways.” 


REVENUE Returns Or THE or Goop Hope. 


Communications have been received from the Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copies of comparative 
statements, from which it appears that the amounts of unaudited 
revenue received in the months of February and March 1890 were 
366,419/. and 427,1132 respectively. The total amount of un- 
audited revenue received in the nine months ended March 1890 
was 3,261,7761., representing a net increase of 437,241/. over 
the corresponding period in the previous twelve months. 


Rattway Trarric EARNINGS IN THE Care oF Goop Horr 


A communication, dated the 8th April, has been received from 
the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copy of a comparative statement from which it appears that the 
traffic earnings on Cape Government railways during the month 
of January amounted to 183,514/. as compared with 134,963. 
for the corresponding month of 1889. 


THe Finances or NATAL. 


The Natal Mercury for the 26th March contains 2 detailed 
comparative statement of the actual and estimated revenue and 
expenditure of Natal in 1888 and 1889, showing the increase 
and decrease under each head. 

On the revenue side, the total amount for 1889 was 
1,327,105/. 5s. 4d., against an estimate of 873,3051, an excess of 
471,8771. 3s. 6d., less 18,0761. 18s. 2d. to be deducted for decreases. 
There has to be added to the revenue an item of 9,050/. repre- 
senting conversion, which sum is 18,341/. less than in 1888. In 
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that year 140,000/. was refunded under Law 49 of 1887; but 
there is nothing for 1889. Other receipts—deposits, advances 
repaid, &c.—amounted to 1,635,481, compared with 1,158,006Z. in 
1888, The total receipts in 1889 thus realised 2,971,637/. 3s. 11d., 
as compared with 2,369,355/. 9s. 2d. in the previous year. 

The heads under which the largest increases in the estimates 
have taken place are as follows :—Customs, 141,460/. ; wharf dues, 

10,2832; transfer duties, 10,0171; mail service, 13,9692; 
telegraph, 14,270/.; and railways, 218,698/. 

There are only two decreases of any note, these being :—Stamps, 
licences, and dues estimated at 35,0001. realising 28,412/., showing 
a decrease of 6,587/. Prospecting, diggers, stand, and other fees 
brought only 389/. 10s. 8d., against an estimate of 10,0001, a 
decrease of 9,610/, 9s. 4d. 

The tables of expenditure show the actual total in 1889 to 
have been 1,146,079/. 12s. 3d. as compared with an estimate of 
1,038,627/. 14s. and an increase over 1888 of 364,608. The only 
item of any moment that shows an actual increase over the estimate 
is railways, the expenditure on which was 512,698/., the excess 
being 174,994/. ‘The expenditure under loan funds was 149,4887,, 
against an estimate of 222,4711., a decrease of 72,982/.—* other 
payments ”—deposits, advances made, &e.—amount to 1,690,1741. 
compared with 1,358,1292. in 1888. The grand total expenditure 
thus becomes 2,985,742/. as against 2,259,283/. in the preceding 
year. 


Diamonp Exports rrom GrRIQUALAND WEST. 


A communication, dated the 6th May last, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
a copy of a Cape Government notice, from which it appears that 
the exports of rough and uncut diamonds from the several divisions 
of Griqualand West during the month of March last were jas 
follows :— 

From the divison of Kimberley, 168,886} carats, with a declared 
value of 312,6992; from the divisions of Barkly West, Hay, and 
Herbert, nil. 
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IX.—THE PARIS LABOUR EXCHANGE. 


Under the title of Annuaire de la Bourse du Travail the city 
it of Paris has published the first volume of what is intended to 
a form the yearly report of its newly instituted Labour Exchange. 
From this publication, and from certain numbers of Le Prolétariat 
and other journals, have been extracted statements regarding the 
history and the constitution of the Department, which may be 
summarised as follows. The Annuaire states :— 


The idea of a Labour Bureau in France was first suggested on 
the 2nd of March 1790 by M. de Corcelles in the General 
Assembly. Nothing came of this, and a memorandum written on 
the subject by De Corcelles, and deposited in the archives of the 
city of Paris, was burned unpublished when those archives were 
! destroyed in 1871. On the 3rd of February 1851 the idea was 
revived by M. Ducoux, who proposed to the Legislative Assembly 
the creation of a Workmen’s Bureau ; his proposition was rejected 
on two occasions by a large majority. On the 2nd February 
1868, the working-men’s delegates addressed a memorandum to 
the Minister of Commerce, praying for the formation of a Labour 
Chamber. No reply seems to have been vouchsafed to this 
suggestion. It was not until the 24th of February 1875 that the 
idea received practical support, when there was presented to the 
Municipal Council of Paris a scheme worked out by M. Delattre, 
which was referred to a committee. For two years more, how- 
ever, nothing was heard of it. On the 6th of November 1877, 
M. Delattre renewed his proposal, and accompanied it with a 
plan which went much further into detail than the preceding one. 
The Prefect-of the Seine, on this occasion, gave his promise that 
he would favourably consider the scheme, and in 1878 M. Viollet 
le Duc, the well-known architect, presented plans for such a 
building as M. Delattre had suggested. Still nothing was decided 
upon, and if it had not been for the tenacity of M. Delattre, who 
constantly brought the matter forward, it is probable that nothing 
would have been done. In 1882 he was supported in his efforts 
by M. Joffrin, a working-man member of the Municipal Council, 
and in 1883 by M. Manier. In the latter year an explanation of 
their long and wearisome delay was extracted from the autho- 
rities. It was estimated that an expense of 12 million francs 
would be needed for the creation of the Labour Bureau, and they 
hesitated to ask for such an enormous sum. The committee once 
more recommended a delay for further consideration. 

Meanwhile the labouring classes were becoming disheartened 
| at the neglect of a project which in their opinion was exceedingly 
important to their interests. In November 1883 a popular , 
meeting was held in the Salle Rivoli, Rue St. Antoine, to discuss 
the organisation of a Labour Bureau; this meeting drew up a 
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petition, which was laid by M. Manier, on the 19th of November, 
before the Municipal Council. Once more that body deputed 
the Commission de la Bourse to look into the matter, and there 
seemed good reason to believe that no practical solution would 
ever be arrived at. However, contrary to all anticipation, the 
Bulletin Municipal of the 3rd December announced that all the 
Syndical Chambers had been called upon to answer the question 
“Ought a Labour Exchange to be created?” The Syndical 
Chambers, however, showed little interest in the inquiry, and a 
fresh period elapsed, during which the idea of forming a Labour 
Exchange seemed to have been wholly abandoned. 

At last, on the 28th of June 1886, nothing having yet been 
done, M. Vaillant presented a petition from the Independent 
Socialist Republicans, demanding that a Central Labour Exchange 
should be instituted, and, after a very long discussion, the 
Municipal Council at length decided to do so. On the 18th of 
April 1887, the city purchased two houses,— Rue de Bondy, 
No. 26, and Rue du Chateau d’Eau, No. 3, which had once been 
a circus,—for the purpose of erecting the Exchange on that 
site. This property was acquired at a price of a little over one 
million francs. 

Nothing, however, was yet decided regarding the organisation 
of the service of the Exchange. The Central Bureau at the 
Chateau d’Eau would take at least two years to build, and would 
not cost less than two million francs. ‘That there might be no 
more delay, the Municipal Council immediately opened an annexe 
to the Bureau iu a property called La Rédoute, in Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, No. 35, which the city took on an annual 
rent of 10,000 francs. This consisted of two meeting-rooms and 
22 offices. It was fitted up very rapidly, and occupied by the 
new department on the 28th of April 1887. It was governed by 
a provisional administrative committee, appointed on the 3rd of 
June by the full assembly of all the Syndical Chambers and 
Labour Corporations ; the powers of this committee were confirmed 
by the General Assembly on the 20th of June. The same General 
Assembly then voted a series of provisional statutes and 
regulations. 

The 22 offices which have been mentioned are very simply 
furnished. Each contains a desk or two, two chairs, and some 
stationery,—nothing else. The fitting-up has, none the less, cost 
a sum of over 80,000 francs. The otlices are divided in the 
following manner :— 

1. Cooks and assistant-cooks. 

2. Bakers. 

3. Butlers, stewards, “ garcons limonadiers,” and restaurant 
keepers. 

4. House painters. 

5. Hairdressers. 

6. Labourers in the building trade. 

7. Designers and lithographers. 

8. Shoemakers. 
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9. Butchers. 
10. Women’s trades. 
11. Printers. 
12. Room for councils and committee meetings. 
13, Pastrycooks, and the like. 
14. Hotel waiters. 
15. General secretary's room. 
16. Upholsterers. 
17. Shirt makers and hatters. 
18. Jewellers, gem-setters, watchmakers, and engravers. 
19. Clerks and employés. 
20. Electricians. 
21. Editorial office of the Bulletin quotidien de la Bourse. 
22. Accountants and clerks. 

This is merely a provisional arrangement, for when the Central 
Exchange is completed, each of the 175 groups which have given 
in their adherence is to have its district office, with a clerk in 
attendance for eight hours of the day. 

Simultaneously with the adoption of the principle of a Central 
Labour Exchange, there wae formed, in 1886, a league for the 
suppression of the Bureaux de Placement. These latter dated 
from the 25th of March 1852. It was urged against these bureaux 
that they formed means through which the working population 
could be controlled by the police. They were nominal'y offices at 
which men who were out of work could call, and enter their names 
as persons seeking employment in some particular trade. Under 
the Empire, a police inspector went through these lists of names 
every week, and thus formed an impression of the constitution of 
the unemployed classes, a system which called forth a great deal 
of ill-feeling among the men, and the Republic was accused of 
following the same tradition. On the 9th of June 1886, the 
league opened an energetic campaign against these unpopular 
institutions, and on the 18th of October a petition containing more 
than 20,000 signatures was laid before the Chamber of Deputies, 
requesting them to annul the dictatorial decree of March 25th, 1852. 
On the same day the league, composed of 28 Syndical Chambers, 
took the same position towards the Municipal Council. It demanded 
the immediate creation of a Labour Exchange. In entire agreement 
with the representatives of the league, the Municipal Council 
opened, as we have seen, a temporary Bureau in the early part 
of 1887. 

A report presented by M. Champoudry, iu the name of the 
Labour Commission, with regard to the administrative organisation 
of the Exchange, and adopted by the Municipal Council in 
its meeting of the 28th of October 1887, permits the following 
abstract to be made of the more important resolutions. It was 
decided that the Exchange should belong to all groups of workmen 
provided they have no employers among them. It is proper and 
even necessary to confide the administration of the offices to the 
workmen themselves, while reserving the right of control to the 
Municipal Council, represented by the Labour Commission. The 
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Labour Exchange is managed by an administrative committee of 
21 members, elected for one year by the delegates of the Chambers 
and Groups cf Paris, The committee appoints from among its 
members two secretaries, a treasurer, and a librarian, who are paid 
one france per hour each for their services. The other members 
receive a franc per hour of attendance. The Labour Exchange is 
opened to the public at fixed hours. The secretaries prepare a 
monthly statistical statement as to the demand and _ supply 
of labour, entering the requests, the offers, the number of 
persons for whom work is found, the rate of wages, the iength of 
the working day, &. The control exercised by the Municipal 
Council covers the whole working of the Exchange, but more 
particularly the appointment of the administrative committee and 
the keeping of registers of labour. An annual credit of 20,000 
francs is to be entered in the budget of the city of Paris for the 
payment of all the expenses of the Labour Exchange. The com- 
mittee will meet once a month. 

According to Le Prolétariat, two parties divide the syndicates 
of workmen which are affiliated to the Labour Exchange; one is 
known as that of the Blanquists, or Guesdists, who ure socialist- 
anarchists, and the other the Possibilists, who are socialist- 
progressives, and of whom Dr. Brousse, the municipal councillor, 
is one of the most influential leaders. The former of these parties 
has shown great jealousy of any interference by the administration 
and by the Municipal Council. They wish the Labour Exchange 
to be wholly independent. They are willing, and even insist, says 
the Prolétariat, that the city should intervene to the extent of 
paying the necessary sums of money, as labour is the source of 
all wealth, but their theory is that the finding of the funds 
should give the Municipal Council no right of control or of 
criticism. The Possibilists, on the other hand, admit the principle 
of control, especially on financial questions. ‘They think that the 
unions ought to abstain from politics within the Exchange, and 
solely occupy themseives with their professional interests. This 
divergence of opinion has proved to be a very disturbing element, 
and now that, in 1890, a surplus of 5,000 francs on the budget is 
in the hands of the committee, there has been an angry dispute as 
to whether the Labour Exchange is or is not bound to deliver an 
account of its employment of this sum to the Municipal Council. ~ 

The Bulletin, which originally appeared daily, is now published 
but once a week. It is edited exclusively by workmen, 

The question of the admission of non-unionists (owvriers non- 
syndiqueés) to the privileges of the Exchange was, according to the 
Annuaire, raised early in its existence. It has been decided 
that the Exchange shall be open to all workers, without exception, 
union or non-union men. The latter, however, are not  per- 
mitted to take any part in the organisation or administration. 
Hitherto the corporations have not been able to come to any 
decision on the delicate point whether there ought to be a 
forced adhesion to the unions. There is a general feeling that 
those who have had none of the toil and anxiety of the work 
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should not be freely admitted to exactly the same privileges as 
those who have acted in union with others. But there is also a 
sentiment of sympathy for the worker, as such, and up to the 
present time a system of semi-exclusion, or rather of reluctant 
admittance to the privileges of the Bureau, has been acted upon in 
the case of non- unionists. 

The degree in which the various trades have hitherto availed 
themselves of the advantages of the Labour Exchange is very 
unequal, ‘The butchers and the hotel waiters have used it 
three or four times as much as all the other groups put together. 
There is still at work the prejudice caused by the old system, 
bv which a commission of three, five, and even 20 per cent. was 
charged on every situation obtained for a man out of work. In 
the Bureau de Placement it was understood that this charge should 
be made to the same man only once a year, but asa matter of 
fact the workman was called upon to pay as often as he got a 
place, even if that happencd 12 times in the year. One object of 
the Labour Exchange is to root out this system of commissions on 
work obtained; the committee puts before itself the duty of 
“suppressing all those iniquitous arrangements by which the 
wages of the workmen are in any degree lessened.” 

It is stated in the Bulletin that the great difficulty which 
the Paris Labour Exchange has hitherto met with arises irom the 
apathy and indifference of the workmen themselves. Among the 
shoemakers, for instance, whose union comprises between 40,000 and 
50,000 men, only a few hundreds have shown any wish to support 
the institution. It is believed, however, that the caution of the 
Labour Exchange has encouraged the men to join the unions, the 
numbers of which have in many cases largely increased. The 
greatest danger to which the welfare of the Exchange seems 
to be exposed in Paris is dissension within its own walls. ‘The 
dispute as to the control exercised by the Municipal Council 
seems to be on the increase, and to be a very dangerous symptom. 
Early in January 1590, M. Champoudry, in a report submitted 
to the Municipal Council, suggested that in order to escape from 
these unfortunate dissensions, a new set of rules shovld be made, 
“ according tv which the Syndical Chambers and the corporative 
“ groups should not be admitted to the Labour Exchange unless 
“ they pieviously engaged themselves to submit to the authority 
“© of the Municipal Council.” (Le Rapport Champoudry.) The 
re-elections to the committee were about to come off, and the 
proposition of M. Champoudry would seem to amount really to 
the disfranchisement of the whole Guesdist party. It is not 
suprising, therefore, that the report of M. Champoudry, so far 
from allaying the storm, has raised it to a greater height. (Le 
Prolétariat, Jan. 18, 1890.) 
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X.—RUSSIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinopte 
quotes the following information with regard to the beet sugar 
industry in the Russian Empire from the Russie Commerciale :— 

Twenty-two Governments carry on the culture of the beet, 
but it is principally in the Governments of Kiew, Podolia, 
Kharkow, Koursk, Warsaw, and Volhynia that it is most 
frequently met with. 

It was only at the commencement of the present century that the 
beet sugar industry was introduced into Russia, and encouraged 
and assisted by the Government. About 1820, there only existed 
seven refineries in the whole of the Russian Empire, which supplied 
an insignificant quantity of sugar. In 1840 the production of 
sugar amounted to barely 130,000 pouds ;* but since then it has 
made such rapid progress that in 188] it already amounted to 
12,000,000 pouds, and the beet fields occupied an area of 178,000 
deciatines.t The progressive and continued high prices of sugars, 
caused both by the speculations of manufacturers and the heavy 
Customs duties levied on this commodity, gave a new impetus to 
the local industry. In 1885 the beet fields covered an area of 
300,000 deciatines, which yielded 335,000,000 pouds of beets, 
from which there were produced 28,000,000 pouds of raw and 
refined sugar. 

The Russian market consumes little more than 20,000,000 
pouds, so that nearly 8,000,000 pouds were exported. 

Russia produces 17 per cent. of all the sugar manufactured in 
Europe, which amounts to 160 million pouds, Thus Germany 
supplies 59 million pouds of it ; Austria-Hungary, 34 millions ; 
France, 30 millions ; Russia, 26 millions ; and the other countries 
10 million pouds. 

In Russia, the production of beet sugar is therefore one of the 
chief branches of native industry, and its exports grow in 
proportion each year. Thus in 1886 there were exported 
10 million pouds of sugar, 14 millions the following year, and 
16 millions in 1888. 

England, Italy, and Turkey are the principal customers for 
this commodity ; Persia also commenced a short time ago to take 
Russian sugar. 

According to official data—published in the course of 1887-88-— 
218 factories were at work in Russia at that time, and produced 
25,940,000 pouds. Comparing that year with 1886-87, it is 
found that the number of factories working has considerably 
diminished, as well as the quantity of sugar produced: two 
million pouds less. 


* Poud = 36 Ibs. avoirdupois. t Deciatine = 2°7 acres. 
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Several factories having ceased to work in 1887, the extent of 
the fields cultivated with beet has diminished by about 40,000 
deciatines. 

Comparing the number of factories working in 1887-88 and 
the extent «f Jand under beet cultivation, it is found that each 
factory represents 1,068 deciatines. This year the beet crop has 
reached 263 million pouds, obtained from an area of 232,000 
deciatines. The quantity of sugar produced in 1887-88 by the 
Russian factories was 25,940,000 pouds. 

Of all the descriptions of sugar manufactured in Russia, white 
sugar occupies the first place: 20,965,000 pouds. 

Then co:nes yellow sugar. As to refined sugar, the total 
product was 4,603,000 pouds, 2,208,000 supplied by the factories 
of Poland, and 2,395,000 by the other provinces of the Empire. 
There has been further preduced in different factories 43,260 
pouds of molasses. Thus the total quantity of the different sugars 
produced in Russia in 1887-88 amounts to 25,940,700 pouds. 

According to informaticn supplied by the Customs of the 
Empire, the export of Russian sugar amounted in 1888 to 5,241,756 
pouds, of which 3,960,410 were exported by the European frontiers 
and 1,281,316 by the Asiatic frontiers. Raw sugar was principally 
exported to a large extent in 1888; it sold at 2°50 roubles per 
poud, The export of sugar in Europe is effected principally rid 
Odessa, whilst five-sixths of all the sugar exported in Asia have 
been sent vid Baku. 

As to the importation of foreign sugar into Russia in 1888, it 
amounted to 3,871 pouds, of which 546 only were imported from 
Europe. Asia supplied the rest. 

The following table gives an idea of the production of sugar in 
Russia for the year 1888-89 :— 


Number of Sugar 
Centres of Production, 1888-89. | Beet Fields. 
| 
| 
| Deciatines. Pouds. 
Government of Kiew - 7 70,435 61 7,503,785 
Podolia 50,418 43 5,014,419 
Kharkow - 29,112 23 3,380,805 
“ Koursk - - 20,448 14 1,960,722 
e Warsaw - - 18,407 19 1,237,579 
ss Volhynia - - 15,046 10 1,450,810 
Other Governments - - - 47,460 50 3,236,672 
Total for Russia < ij 251,326 220 23,784,792 
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XIL—OBSTACLES TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN TURKEY. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
for the 19th April has an article on the causes of the industrial 
inactivity of Turkey. The following is a translation of the article 
in question :— 

“The question is often asked why industrial enterprises are not 
more numerous and successful in Turkey ; and quite lately we 
have heard several opinions expressed on this subject which do not 
appear to us to emanate from persons having an accurate knowledge 
of what passed in our country, as regards the establishment of works 
and factories. As in almost all European countries, the establish- 
ment of works and factories is free in Turkey, under reservation 
of conforming to the laws and regulations in force relating to 
certain industries and professions reputed unsuitable, unhealthy, 
dangerous, or simply inconvenient to neighbours, and, for this 
purpose, there is a public administrative regulation which can be 
consulted by anyone at the Ministry of Public Works, which 
classes by categories, whether as suitable or unsuitable, all pro- 
fessions and industries. Lastly, there is also an Imperial iradé 
which grants for all works or factories in general certain con- 
cessions, such as the introduction without payment of Customs 
duties of machines, tools, materials, &c., necessary for the 
construction and fitting up of buildings in which industrial 
establishments are conducted. Further, if required, according to 
circumstances, exemptions of Customs duties are also granted on 
articles manufactured in Turkey passing from one part of the 
Empire to another, or exported abroad, and exemption from the 
témettu and other fiscal burdens. 

“ We do not see—and we have before us the regulations affecting 
all professions in almost all European countries—what advantages 
these other countries grant in addition to manufacturers and 
owners of factories and workshops. 

“The great evil in Turkey is that concessions have been 
granted which exclude all competition within a certain area, and 
constitute, as it were, a monopoly, while nothing either in 
public and national interests justifies the granting of such a 
privilege. 

* But that is sometimes excused by the ardent desire of the 
Turkish Government to develop Turkish industry on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by the apprehensions of some foreign 
capitalists, who pretend that nothing can be done in Turkey 
except under a monopoly. 

“ We can understand that for important works of public utility 
—such as railways, water-supply of towns, constructions of ports, 

62499. G 
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quays, tramways, lighting by gas or electricity, Wc., &c., exclusive 
monopolies are granted and within well-defined limits, because in 
these cases competition is not to be feared; but, for small 
industries, for those which do not require such large capitals as 
the foregoing enterprises, the concession of monopolistic privileges 
paralyses the efforts of manufacturers and destroys the spirit of 
initiative and emulation which is the very basis of commercial and 
industrial prosperity. For the former the law on invention 
patents, and that on trade marks, which protects ordinary manu- 
facturers and merchants against their competitors in the matter 
of counterfeits, is sufficient. 

“ It is therefore desirable that native or foreign capitalists who 
wish to increase their savings by devoting them to the development 
of industry in Turkey should be impressed with the idea that in 
order to establish, for example, a tannery, an earthenware factory, 
or any other industry of the same kind, it is not necessary in 
order to render it prosperous that an exclusive monopoly for 
25 leagues round, and, if necessary, for tiie whole Empire, should 
be demanded, but it is a question simply of taking advantage of 
the raw materials abounding in the country and of the cheapest 
labour, so as to effectively meet all competition. Now it does not 
appear to be shown that this opinion is shared by native or foreign 
capitalists ; for it has been pointed out to us that no demand for 
authority to construct works or factories has been hitherto made 
without being accompanied by the restriction that the petitioner shall 
have the sole privilege of carrying on the industry for which he 
solicits not only an authorisation, but also an exclusive privilege. 

“ These in our opinion are the real reasons which prevent the 
development of industry in Turkey.” 


OF BRITISH INDIA. 


The annual statement of the trade of British India for the 
year ended 31st March 1889, prepared under the direction o 
Mr. Godley, Under Secretary of State, has been received at the 
Board of ‘Trade. Ail values are given in this volume as ‘ tens 
of rupees,” a Cenomination which, while not subject to the charge 
of inaccuracy attaching to that of “ £ sterling,” calculated at the 
nominal exchange of 2s. to the rupee, nevertheless enables com- 
parisons to be made with the figures in any past volumes in which 
that inaccurate expression cf values was employed. The sign 
“ Rx.” is used to signify tens of rupees. 


} 
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The aggregate statistics of the foreign sca-borne trade of British 
India are compared in the following table for five years :— 


Tens of Rupees. 


Private Lnports : 
Merchandise 


Treasure - - 


Private Exports : 


Treasure - - 


Government Transactions : 


Stores 
Imports 
Treasure 


Stores - - 


Exports Ur 
reasure 


Total Trade - - 

Excess Exports of Merchandise 
(including Government Stores) 
Excess Imports of Treasure ° 


Net Excess Exports oe Total 
Trade - - 


1881-85, | 1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. 
i 
| 
53,149,311 | 51,811,536 | 58,661,462 62,384,813 66,570,318 
13,878,848 | 15,477,801 | 11,053,319 | 13,825,856 | 13,844,960 
67,028,159 | 67,289,337 | 69,714,781 | 76,210,669 | 80,415,278 
83,200,528 | 83,827,810 | 88,428,660 90,471,462 | 96,978,171 
1,887,530 | 1,087,838 | 1,684,511 | 1,513,954 1,708,497 
85,087,858 | 84,915,678 | 90,113,171 | 91,985,416 98,681,668 
2,553,761 | 3,844,329 | 3,115,889 | 2,619,799 | 2,870,149 
54,704 53,424 41,457 72,198 71,361 
83,300 20,400 36,005 90,670 80,850 
2,701,175 | 3,918,153 | 3,193,351 | 2,782,662 | 3,022,360 
| 
154,817,192 | 156,123,168 | 163,021,303 | 170,978,747 | 182,119,306 
27,552,220 | 28,225,599 | 26,692,766 | 25,539,043 | 27,609,065 
11,917,568 | 14,369,563 |. 9,332,808 | 12,221,282 | 12,060,613 
15,634,652 | 13,855,836 | 17,359,963 18,317,811 | 15,548,452 
| 


‘The trade thus continued in the course of steady development 


by which it has been marked now for several years. 


Whereas, 


however, in the two preceding years imports advanced by greater 
strides than exports, in the year now reported on, the increase 
of exports far exceeded that of imports. 
years the value of imports and exports of private merchandise has 


been as follows :— 


During the past seven 


1882-83 - 
1883-84 
1884-85 - 
1885-86 - 
1886-87 - - 
1887-88 - 

1888-89 - 


Rx. 
50,003,041 
52,703,891 
58,149,311 
51,811,536 
58,661,462 
62,384,813 
66,570,318 


Exports. 


Rx. 
83,400,865 
88,121,296 
83,200,528 
83,827,840 
88,428,660 
90,471,462 
96,978,171 


Imports were, in the last year of the series, 16} millions more 
than in the first year ; exports only 134 millions. 


| | 
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Of the increase of Rx. 4,185,505 under imports in 1888-89, 
the bulk was due to cotton goods. The increase under exports 
(Rx. 6,506,709) was distributed under various heads, notably jute 
and cotton (both raw and manufactured) and wheat; against 
which, however, must be set off a serious decline of rice exports. 

The following were the net imports of gold and silver respec- 
tively during the past two years:—In 1887-38, 2,992,481 Rx. 
gold and 9,228,751 Rx. silver; in 1888-89, 2,813,934 Rx. gold 
and 9,246,679 Rx. silver. 

The imports of gold were rather less than in 1887-88, and 
those of the last four years much below the average of former 
years. The imports of silver were slightly larger than in the 
preceding year and much in excess of the average. 


Sugar.—A_ recovery of prices in Europe had the effect of 
diminishing the imports into India, and also of interrupting the 
trade which had been stimulated by depressed markets in Europe 
in the export of refined sugar from England, the Continent, and 
Java, to India. Practically all the imports of the year were from 
Mauritius, China, and the Straits, a3 used to be the case until 
within the last three or four years. 


Ligquors.—A further increase took place in the importation of 
malt liquor. 

The development in the last three years is due to the importa- 
tion of very light ales, which people may drink without serious 
apprehension of the consequences. ‘The increase in the con- 
sumption of imported ales has not, however, apparently interfered 
with the production of beer in India. This continues to increase, 
and the quantity brewed in India is now more than double the 
quantity imported. Deducting the purchases for the ariny, the 
quantity of Indian beer available for the civil population was 
about as large as the quantity of beer imported. The competition 
between the two has become effective since breweries have been 
established in the plains. 

For some years past the consumption of whisky in India has 
been overtaking that of brandy, and now it heads the list of 
spirits. A greater quantity of spirits was imported, of a less 
total value. 


Salt.—While a rise in price led to an increase in the value of 
salt imported, in the quantity there was a material decline. The 
causes of the decline are stated to be: (1), the increase in the rate 
of duty, which was raised in January 1888 in Bengal from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 24 the maunod, and in Burma from three annas to 
oue rupee the maund ; (2), in Burma there had been an abnormally 
large import just before the increase of duty, speculators having 
probably obtained information of the intention of Government ; 
the large stocks thus accumulated were of course drawn on and 
exhausted before new supplies were landed at the higher rate of 
duty ; (3), local manufacture has been very active in Burma since 
the increase of duty ; (4), salted fish, cured with untaxed salt and 
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imported free of duty, to some extent took the place of fish cured 
locally with taxed salt ; (5), the Chinese administration of Yunnan 
has interfered to prevent the importation of salt from Upper 
Burma into that province, and has materially reduced the dimen- 
sions of what was an active trade; (6), the price of imported salt, 
irrespective of the increase of duty, has been greatly increased, 
apparently in consequence of the action of the English Salt 
Syndicate. 

It should be noted that imports actually declined only in Burma, 
In Bengal there was a substantial increase, but the increased 
importations more than kept pace with consumption, for while the 
imports increased by 6 per cent. the quantity bonded increased by 
67 per cent. 

The increase of price in Bengal caused by the action of the Salt 
Syndicate ought to have had the effect of enabling Sémbhar salt 
to compete with Liverpool salt closer to the coast than had 
previously been feasible, for the increase is from Rs. 15 to 20 
per 100 maunds ; but the railways find it more profitable to carry 
Liverpool salt from Calcutta up the line than to bring salt from 
Simbhar and Agra down the line. They have therefore given 
more favourable rates to Liverpool salt, and by preventing com- 
petition have kept up the price ot salt to the people. 


Cotton Manufactures——The enormous expansion of the trade 
in cotton goods was in the main of a speculative character, caused 
by the condition of the English manufacturing industry rather 
than by the condition of the Indian market. 

Comparing the trade of the year with that of 1883-84, it is 
found that, while the quantity has increased abuut 16 per cent., 
the value has increased by only about 8 per cent., indicating a 
heavy reduction in prices. 


Metals.—The effect of the high prices of copper maintained by 
the French syndicate which recently collapsed is clearly manifest 
in the reduced imports of the year, as shown below : — 1884-85, 
552.420 ewt.; 1885-86, 652,973 ewt.; 1886-87, 615,049 ewt.; 
1887-88, 532,635 cwt.; 1888-89. 98,490 ewt. 

The importations of iron fell away somewhat, though still 
remaining at a high level, while the imports of steel increased ; 
they nave about doubled in five years. 

No practical development of the iron-making industry has as 
_ yet taken place in India, The Barakar works, where an industry 
of the first magnitude might be created by the expenditure of 
capital and the application of skill, are still limited to the produc- 
tion of cast iron in comparatively trifling quantities, although the 
State and the public require and import close on a quarter of a 
million tons of iron and steel yearly, without including the 
quantities imported in other shapes, such as machimery and 
mill-work and railway material. 


Machinery.and Mill-work.—The year’s imports were exception- 
ally large, as a consequence of the opening of several new mills in 
different parts of India, 
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Quinine.—The very low price to which quinine has fallen has 
greatly stimulated its import. The fall in price has enabled 
quinine to more than resume its place in India, and has, for the 
time, slightly restricted the use of alkaloids made in the country, 


Oils——The importation of mineral oils has progressed in the 
following manner during recent years :—1883-84, 13,883,838 
galis.; 1884-85, 27,306,999 galls. ; 1885-86, 21,311,942 galls, ; 
1886-87, 31,949,633 galls. ; 1887-88, 31,421,559 galls. ; 1888-89, 
39,951,885 galls. 

Thus, the quantity imported last year was almost three times 
as large as the imports of six years ago. The use of mineral oil 
as an illuminant is now quite common in India, and is, indeed, in 
urban tracts, the rule rather than the exception. 

These large impertations of mineral oil have affected the 
domestic economy of the natives in two ways: the oil has displaced 
vegetable oils, and the tinned iron cans in which the import is 
made have displaced the earthen jar and the brass pot to a large 
extent. An importation of 30 or 40 million gallons of oil means 
also an imnortation of from six to cight million cans of 5 gallons 
each. These millions of cans were for some considerable time 
cut up by tinplate workers for the manufacture of other articles, 
but now they are also commonly used to hold and convey grain 
and other stores, water and other liquids, and they are amongst 
the most common objects in an Indian bazaar. They are also 
used as building materials in the repairs of roofs. 

Russian oil, the importation of which commenced only three 
years ago, and which is said to be on the whole not quite equal 
to American oil in quality, but is appreciably cheaper, is com- 
peting with remarkable activity with American oil, as will be 
seen from the following figures :— 


_— From United States. From Russia. 
Gallons. Gallons. 
1883-84 - - - 12,715,837 — 
1884-85 - 26,026,608 
1885-86 - - 20,229,350 _ 
1886-87 20,144,942 1,577,392 
1887-88 25,040,517 5,036,055 
1888-89 - - 20,653,975 17,516,003 


Rice-—The trade in husked rice was bad in 1888-89. In 


1887-88, although the exports from Burma were low, Bengal 
rice was shipped in quantities which more than made up the 
deficiency from Burma. In the following year, however, the 


exports from Bengal declined greatiy, for the harvest was inferior, 
and prices kept at a high level. From Burma they also fell off. 
The exports from Burma have fallen steadily since 1885-86, bad 
crops and high prices in Lower Burma combining with a great 
demand for Upper Burma, both for the consumption of the 
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people as well as of the troops and military po lie, to restrict the 
quantity available for export. 

The exports to Europe (including therein for this purpose 
Egypt, as the shipments to that country are only nominally trade 
with it, being to Pert Said for orders) were about 53 per cent. of 
the whole; in 1887-88 they were 55 per cent. of the whole. The 
lesser half is all used for food in Asiatic countries, and in coolie- 
employing colonies elsewhere. 

The two ports exported in the last year of the series 953,832 
tons, against 1,138,411 tons exported from India, Their exports 
to Europe only reached about 178,000 tons, their principal 
customers being in China, the Straits, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
In these regions, the two ports have practically thrust Indian rice 
from the market. 


Wheat—-Exportation of wheat was on a restricted scale, 
although much jarger than in 1887-88. Jn the current year the 
trade has fallen off again. . - : 

The wheat harvest in those tracts whence Calcutta is supplied. 
for export was a failure, the crops being more or less deficient in 
Behar, Oudh, and the North-Western Provinces. Prices at the 
same time ranged very high, and hence exports from Calcutta fell 
to a very low level. {n the Central Provinces, Berar, the Punjab, 
and Sindh, on the other hand, the wheat harvest was good 
throughout—in some tracts exvellent—and exportation was active 
from Bombay and Karachi. While the exports from India have 
been on a comparatively small scale during the last two years, 
and are likely to continue small for a third year, the Russian 
exports of wheat, with a succession of splendid harvests, were 
very large in those two years, especially in 1888, when it was 
more than three times the Indian export. ‘Ihe quantities 
exported from Russia were:—1886, 25,581,000 cwt.; 1887, 
38,247,000 ewt. ; 1888, 59,305,000 ewt. 

In connexion with the discussion at present proceeding as to 
the need of improving the quality of Indian wheat by the elimi- 
nation of dirt, Mr. O’Conor points out that the most effectual 
way of doing this is to adopt the American system of elevators, 
The Russians are now introducing them in order to be better 
able to compete with India. 


Tea.— While the imporis of Indian tea into England continue 
to increase, those of Chinese tea continue to diminish. 

The trade with Australia is slowly expanding, but Indian tea 
seems as far off as ever from gettivg a hold of the American 
markets. 


Cottou.—The statistics of raw cotton exported give no indica- 
tion of an increasing trade. ‘The causes of the lack of progress 
are the increased consumption of cotton in the Indian mills, 
deficient harvests, and the inereasing use of American and 
Brazilian cotton in competition with Indian, the fall of prices 
having much stimulated the use of the finer and larger stapled 
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descriptions, The exports to the United Kingdom and to China 
showed a great decline, while there was an increase in the 
exports to continental countries. While in the total exports 
there was a slight decline in quantity, the value considerably 
increased. 

The exports of cotton yarn have increased 158 per cent. in the 
last six years, being at the rate of more than 26 per cent. 
annually. The progress in cotton piece goods, while very 
substantial, falls far short of the advance made in the export of 
arns. 
The following are the statistics for three years of the Indian 
cotton spinning and weaving industry :— 


Number of Number of Number of 
Mills. Spindles, Looms, 
1886-87 - 94 2,261,561 17,455 
1887-88 - 97 2,375,739 18,840 
1888-89 - - - 105 2,624,578 21,676 


Silk.—The following statement shows that the export of 
cocoons and of waste silk increases as that of reeled silk 
declines :— 


socal | 1883-84, | 1884-85. | 1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89, 


Raw (reeled) . =| 672,710 531,205 358,071 449,515 453,568 433,473 


Chasam (waste) - 886,045 953,183 | 1,023,807 | 1,020,595 998,235 | 1,313,874 
Cocoons 44,059 $2,713 56,889 113,814 173,374 374,567 


Jute.—The jute crop, following that of 1887, was again a very 
good one, and the exports reached a high figure, prices at the 
same time having increased nearly 20 per cent. 

A movement has lately been initiated in the United States for 
the substitution of cotton bagging instead of jute for cotton bales. 
The movement originated with resentment at high prices, 
maintained by the Jute Bagging Trust, but it is claimed for 
cotton bagging that its merits are greater than those of jute, and 
it is possible that the substitution may be generally made. In 
this case some 30,000 tons of jute, used for this purpose, will no 
longer be required. But this quantity is not more than about 
7 per cent. of the average of the shipments to foreign ports, and 
the reduction in the exports, even if the movement amongst 
cotton balers in the United States should take full effect, will 
probably not appreciably affect the trade generally. The total 
export to the United States from India in 1888-89 was 
1,681,870 ewt. 
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In jute manufactures there was a very marked expansion, 
the result mainly of increased shipments of bags to England, 
China, and Japan. 


Cinchona Bark.—The quantity of cinchona bark exported rose 
from 1,286,900 lbs, in 1886-87 to 1,449,313 Ibs. in 1887-88, and 
to 3,074,090 lbs. in the following year. This expansion was 
accompanied by a largely reduced value, the result of a fall in 
prices whick has been su heavy that cinchona has been sold below 
the cost of production. Production in fact has outrun con- 
sumption for the time being. Nearly the whole of the export is 
from Madras, the bark produced in Bengal (at least in the 
Government plantations) being manufactured there for con- 
sumption in India. It is now made into sulphate of quinine 
at a cost which is not higher than that of the imported drug, low 
as that is. 


Shipping.—The number and tonnage of total shipping with 
cargoes and in ballast which entered and cleared at Indian ports 
from and to foreign countries was as follows for the last two 
years 


os | Number. Tons. | Average tonnage. 
| 
1887-88 10,893 7,189,465 660 
1888-89 10,485 | 6,983,332 | 666 


The following relates to steamers only :— 


| 


| Entered, Cleared, 
| No. Tons. | No. Tons. 
1887-88 | 1,585 2,411,272 1,605 | 2,472,929 
1888-89 1,608 | 


2,506,931 1,632 2,561,431 
| 
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XIIL—THE TRADE OF BURMA AND YUNNAN, 


The French Vice-Consul at Rangoon, writing with regard to 
the trade of Burma and Yunnan, says :— 

Two routes at the present time put Bhamo, central point at the 
extreme north of Burma, in connexion with China. The first of 
these two routes ends at Momieu, going through Mamo and 
Mamoyne; the second goes to Sawady, and following the right 
bank of the Shan States to arrive at Yungtchang. On the first 
route traffic is carried on by water from Bhamo to Mamo, by 
utilising the river Tapeny. From this place, as far as Mamoyne, 
goods are carried on the backs of mules. The cost of hiring a 
mule is 6 rupees in fair weather, and 7} rupees in bad weather. 
The second route, entirely on land, requires from 12 to 15 days 
walking, and carrying is done by means of mules, cattle, and ponies 

According to the estimates of merchants, the weight of 
merchandise imported into Bhamo coming from China may be 
estimated at 30,000 loads from 120 Ibs. to 160 lbs. avoirdupois 
each. Exports from Bhamo to China have hitherto only been 
10,000 loads of different articles. 

Of all articles, cotton appears to be the chief commodity 
demanded by China, The Navigation Company on the Irrawaddy 
river has carried 39,000 bales to Bhamo in the course of the year 
1888. 

Other products which leave Bhamo by one or other of the two 
routes terminating in China are: cottons, cloths, hardware, 
cutlery, &e., but the value, even approximately, of these articles 
cannot be fixed. 

To these officially declared articles there should be added 
another which gives rise to an important though contraband trade, 
that of salt. The salt trade in Yunnan is monopolised by the 
Government, which prohibits the importation of any foreign salt 
in this province and its dependencies. It is known, however, 
that, notwithstandiog this prohibition, contraband salt is imported 
in large quantities. The Navigation Company on the Irrawaddy 
brought to Bhamo in 1888 more than 3,245,000 lbs. of English 
salt at the same price as, although of better quality than, the salt 
of Yunnan. 

But, so important as are the imports from Bhamo into China, 
they only represent one-third in weight of the exports of China 
to Bhamo which are exported vid Rangoon, the large port ot 
embarkation for all Asiatic and European consignments. 

Besides the contraband exports of salt from Bhamo, opium is 
also fraudulently introduced into Upper Burma. After opium 
there is to be noted gold leaf, lead, and copper. 

The gold comes from Thibet, whence it is brought to Talifon 
to be beaten into leaves; the average annual import is 100 liangs 
(about 150 ozs.). Lead comes from Chansi, a small district of the 
Shan States, te the west of the Momicu district. The principal 
seat of the lead industry is in Yunnan, but it docs not penetrate 
to Bhamo, the mines now worked being very far off at the 
extremity of the province in the prefectures of Tungelman and 


Chaotung. 
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The Chinese Government has made efforts to develop the 
working of the mineral riches of Yunnan. It has appointed a 
high official to specially superintend mining operations; it has 
also enlisted in its service a number of skilled Japanese. Copper 
was formerly sent to Pekin by the West river to Canton and 
thence by sea; the Yangtse Kiang route has now been adopted, 
and it is hoped that the western part of Yunnan, which is equally 
rich in copper ore, will be soon worked. 

Trade has been hitherto retarded by two causes: the large 
amount and inequality of the duties collected and the little 
security afforded by the routes. 

Articles are subject in Yunnan to a double duty: first a duty 
called /ikin is paid on the goods; secondly, a transit tax is paid 
on the passage of the goods in all the towns having the rank of 
independent prefecture or of independent department. Further, 
although there is a fixed tariff for the import and export duties, 
a very great irregularity is evident in collection. This collection 
is farmed to an official at a rate fixed in the Provincial Treasury. 
The farmer, who is not watched, demands from merchants an 
arbitrary tax, which is increased according to the state of trade 


and the disposition of the collector. The payment of /kin is ~ 


more strictly and uniformily enforced. It is the Comptroller 
of Finance who appoints the official charged with the cellection 
of this tax; the retention and promotion of this official depends 
on the regularity of his collections. 

The requirements of collectors would still be supportable if the 
trouble they cause were not accentuated by the depredations of 
bandits. Both of the two routes which give access from Burma 
to Southern China traverse mountains occupied by the Kachins, 
and these people, still barbarous if not entirely savage, plunder 
the caravans on which the chiefs do not consent to pay ransom. 

By virtue of ancient usages, each caravan paid trom Mamo to 
Mamoyne a tax fixed at one tael for each beast of burden. Up 
to the end of 1887 this was very regularly paid and accepted, but 
since the death at that time of Li-Sicli-Tal, who was much feared 
by the Kachins, the latter put obstacles in the way of commerce 
by often demanding an arbitrary tribute, and by retaining in their 
mountains the caravans which refuse to submit to their demands. 
Moreover, the mule-drivers aggravate this state of affairs by some- 
times demanding from the Chinese merchants by whom they are 
employed sums larger than those levied by the Kachins upon 
them. 

If these difficulties were prolonged they would end by making 
all trade impossible. The Chinese merchants have instituted at 
Mamoyne « committee which is empowered to negotiate with the 
Kachins with a view to obtain the free passage of the caravans. 
This committee is also to divide the losses suffered by the caravans 
proportionately between the different merchants whose goods they 
carry. The representatives of the Kuchin tribes have been invited 
to a conference, and the organisers express a hope of arriving at a 
satisfactory and early understanding in view of the protection of 
trade, 
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XIV.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Birmingham.—The monthly meeting of the council of the 
Birmingham Chamber was held on the 23rd April, Mr. J. W. 
Tonks presiding. A circular was read from the Foreign Office 
recommending that certificates of origin should accompany British 
goods exported to Bulgaria, and intimating that in order to 
prevent foreign merchandise being imported into Bulgaria as of 
British origin, and thus enjoying the advantages secured by the 
recent Anglo-Bulgarian convention, it had been decided that 
should there be any grounds for suspecting that any goods 
imported as British, and not accompanied by a certificate of 
origin, are really of non-British origin, to tax such goods at the 
rate fixed in the tariff for that country from which it is presumed 
they are imported. The difference, if any, between this rate and 
the 8 per cent. ad valorem duty leviable on British products will 
be deposited in the local Custom house, and remain there until a 
certificate of British origin is produced by the importer, when it 
will be refunded to him. An invitation was received from the 
Board of Trade, through the Associated Chambers, to appoint a 
gentleman well acquainted with the special industries of Bir- 
mingham to act upon a committee to be appointed to consider the 
course of action to be adopted with reference to the termination 
of the treaties with France and other countries in 1892, and the 
matter was referred to the general purposes committee. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
was held on the 16th April, Mr. G. J. J. Hoffmann presiding. 
Among the questions considered were those relating to foreign 
tariffs, Mr. Broadhurst’s Merchandise Marks Bill, the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and commercial education. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council was held on the 
23rd April, Mr. W. Dove-Willcox in the chair. Among the 
subjects under consideration were, boards of conciliation, railway 
rates, mails to the Seuth of England, Bristol as a mail packet 
station, and the evils occasioned by the purchase of postage 
stamps by the Post Oftice from the public. 


Glasqow.—The quarterly meeting of members cf the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 21st April, Mr. J. L. 
Mitchell in the chair. Among the questions which engaged the 
attention of the meeting were :—- Railway amalgamation bills, 
the Decimal Association of Great Britain, and the African oil 
rivers. 

Huddersfield—The monthly meeting of the council of the 
Huddersfield Chamber was held on the 11th April, Mr. J. I 
Sykes presiding. The subjects under consideration were 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s visit to Huddersfield, the recent conference of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and the United States 
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Customs Tariff. It was decided to petition against the Bill to 
amend the Merchandise Marks Act, prepared and brought in by 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Bernard Coleridge, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Jacoby, 
and Sir Walter Foster. The council agreed to support the 
Technical Education Bill. 


Hull,—The usual monthly meeting of the Hull Chamber of 


Commerce and Shipping was held on the 5th May, Mr. H. Simpson 
in the chair. The Secretary read a draft of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s report upon Sir A. K. Rollit’s Bankruptcy Bill, 
which stated that the new Bill tended far too much to officialism 
and was generally antagonistic to private arrangements or 
compositions. The aim seemed to be to deprive creditors as 
much as possible of any option in the winding up of estates, and 
to throw their administration into the hands of the Board of 
Trade. The report was adopted. , 


Lecds.—A monthly meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 30th April, Mr..W. Beckworth in the chair. 
The Chamber passed a resolution expressing satisfaction at the 
large majority by which the second reading of the Rating of 
Machinery Bill was carried, and urging that individual members 
of Parliament should use all their powers to see that the Bill did 
not lapse, and that no amendment should be introduced contrary 
to the spirit and principle of the Bill. It was decided that the 
names of Mr. C. E. Bousfield, with reference to woollen, and of 
Sir Jas. Kitson, as representing the iron trade, should be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade in answer to a communication from 
the department asking that the names of gentlemen should be 
suggested whom the council could recommend as being acquainted 
with the woollen industries and the northern iron trade for con- 
sultation upon the course of action to be adopted relative to the 
termination of treaties with France. 


Liverpool—A meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 30th April, Mr. Henry Coke presiding. The 
proceedings of the commercial law committee contained reports 
on the Companies (Winding-up) Bill and the Bankruptcy Bill, 
1890, and the committee expressed their approval of the Trading 
Registration Bill. The Merchandise Marks Act (1887) Amend- 
ment Bill had been considered by the committee of the iron trade 
section of the Chamber, who had proposed several amendments 
in its provisions. 

Among other subjects under consideration were the United 
States Labour Contract Law, the JLoad-line Bill, and commercial 
education. 

A special meeting of the council of the Chamber was held on 
the 8th May. 


London.—A. general meeting of the London Chamber was held 
on the 15th April to consider the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
the Rating of Machinery Bill. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted expressing the Chamber’s strong approval of the latter Bill. 
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Nottingham.—A_ general meeting of the members of the 


‘Nottingham Chamber of Commerce was held on the 11th April 


to consider the clauses of the Merchandise Marks Acts (1887) 
Amendment Bill, brought in by Mr. Broadhurst, when the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :—* That this general meeting 
“ of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce expresses its surprise 
“ that such an important Bill as the Merchandise Marks <Act 
* (1887) Amendment Bill should have been drawn by a local 
“ Member of Parliament without any consultation with this 
“ Chamber and with the manufacturers and merchants of the 
* the district ; that this meeting considers the Bill totally im- 
** practicable and mischievous, interfering as it does with the 
“ whole trade of the country, and that with the exception of 
* part of the eighth clause, referring to the establishment of a 
“ public prosecution, it must be withdrawn; that copies of this 
* resolution be sent to the local members of Parliament, to the 
“ President of the Board of Trade, and to the Associated 


Chambers of Commerce.” 


Sheffield— A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufactures was held on the 10th April, 
Mr, G. F. Lockwood presiding. <A circular was read from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, in which attention was called 
to the resolution affecting Post Office revenue surplus which is to 
be laid before the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., explained to the council the scope of 
the inquiry now proceeding by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887. 


Wailsall—The monthly meeting of the council of the Walsall 
and District Chamber of Commerce was held on the 16th April, 
Mr, Lavender presiding. A communication was read from the 
council of the Shrewsbury and District Chamber of Commerce, 
asking the council to assist them in endeavouring to effect a 
remedy for tlie introduction into open markets of inferior articles 
palmed off on purchasers by itinerant auctioneers. It was 
claimed that unreliable and imperfect goods were sold by the 
auctioneers under false representations, to the injury of the 
manufacturers and retail tradesmen. The remedy suggested was 
a petition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer asking him to 
largely increase the cost of hawkers’ licences, and to levy a duty 


on sales. A proposed amendment to the Merchandise Marks Act, 


providing that all goods manufactured in Great Britain and 
Ireland should be plainly marked with the name of the manu- 
facturer and the town in which they were manufactured, was 
read, and condemned as objectionable and unworkable. 


Warrington.—At a meeting of the council of the Warrington 
Chamber of Commerce held on the 28th April, a resolution in 
favour of a decimal system of coinage, weights, and measures was 
unanimously passed. 
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XV.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS 


1. Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. Return of Statistical 
Tables and Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of the 
United Kingdom, including Return of the Quantity of Fish 
conveyed Inland by Railway from cach of the Principal Ports 
of England and Wales, Scotiand, and Ircland, during each of 
the Years from 1884 to 1889, inclusive (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 6, of Session 1889), 12. Price 5d. 


These tables give the results of the collection of fishery statistics 
for England and Wales during the year 1889, the collection itself 
having been commenced in the Spring of 1885. Tables are also 
udded giving the results for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889 as 
far as regards England, Wales, and Scotland, and for 1888 and 
1889 as far as regards Ireland, the collection in that part of the 
United Kingdom having only been commenced in the year 1887. 
A great part of the information has appeared monthly during the 
year in the Board of Trade Journal. , 

It appears from these statistics that the total quantity of fish, 
, exclusive of shell fish, returned as landed on the coasts of England 
and Wales, amounted in 1889 to 6,465,000 ewt. or about 
323,000 tons, of the value of 3,862,000/, which, with the addition 
of the shell fish, having a value of 307,000/, makes a total value 
of fish landed on the English and Welsh coasts in 1889 of 
4,169,000, The total quantity of fish, exclusive of salmon and 
shell fish, landed in Scotland during the year was 5,416,000 ewt. 
or 271,000 tons, valued at 1,431,000/ and making, with 63,000/., 
the value of the shell fish, a total value of 1,494,000/ The value 
of the fish landed in Ireland, exclusive of salmon, was 331,000/. 

The aggregate result for the United Kingdom is a total of 
12,678,000 ewt. landed, exclusive of shell fish, or say 634,000 tons, 
valued at 5,608,000/ at the point of landing. Adding to this the 
value of shell fish, amounting to 386,000/, we arrive at the sum 
of 5,994,0002, or in round “figures 6 ,000,0002., as the return of 
the sea fisheries of the United _ Kingdom, as valued at the place of 
landing in the year 1889. This total does not include salmon, 
except to an infinitesimal extent, in the returns for England and 
Wales. Making an addition for the annual values of Scotch and 
Irish salmon, according to the returns of 1888, which are the 
latest available, we should have to increase the above totals by 
240,0001. for Scotland, and 334,000/. for Ircland, and a smaller 
though still considerable addition would have to be made for 
England, bringing up the total annual return of the sea fisheries 
of the United “Kingdom, with the addition of the salmon fisheries, 
which are in a special category, to about 6} millions. 

The total return of the fishing industry does not seem to have varied 
much in the last three years; there are some interesting changes 
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to notice as regards the place of landing. Looking at the figures 
for England and Wales in the most general way, and with regard 
to the three divisions into which the coast is divided, viz.: East 
Coast, West Coast, and South Coast, we find that on the whole 
the east coast, though it is still by far the most important, rather 
diminishes in importance, and the south and west coasts arc 
becoming more important. In 1887 the values landed on the 
east coast were 3,472,000/. out of 4,103,000/.; on the south coast 
463,0002 ; and on the west coast only 168,0007. In 1889 the 
values on the east coast had diminished to 3,127,0001., but on the 
south coast they had risen to 565,000/, and on the west coast to 
477,0002. 

The Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries contains tables 
relating to the sea fisheries of France, Norway, and Holland. 
Those appearing in the forthcoming number of that abstract are 
appended to the statistical tables accompanying the present report, 
together with tables relating the Canadian fisheries, which are the 
most important among the colonial fisheries. 

Comparing these fisheries, where total values are given, with 
those of the United Kingdom, as stated in the foregoing report, 
we have the following results, which agree very nearly with those 
given in the previous reports issued :— 


ANNUAL VALUE of the Sea Fisheries of the undermentioned 


Countries. 
£ 

Norway (1888) - - - - 1,214,000 
Holland. (A general total cannot be stated, 

but comparing the number of vessels and 

crews, it would seem that the Dutch 

fisheries cannot be so important as those 

of Norway.) 
France. (1887) - . - 3,625,000 
Canadian Dominion (1888) - - 3,629,000 
United Kingdom (1889)* - 6,568,000 


There is hardly any change in these figures as compared with 
those put forward in the last report, so that the relative magnitude 
of the English sea fisheries, in comparison with those of any other 
country which publishes complete annual returns, remains what 
was then described. 


2. Railways (Continuous Brakes). Return by the Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom for the Six Months ending 
the 31st of December 1889. (C—5996). Price 1s. 1d. 


This is a periodical return issued by the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade in pursuance of the Railway Returns 
(Continuous Brakes) Act of 1878. It contains a statement from 
the half-yearly returns of continuous brakes from 30th June 1882 
to 31st December 1889, showing what has been the progress made 


* Including Scotch and Irish salmon, as in 1888. 
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in the use of these brakes and the total amount of rolling stock 
not fitted with them, as well as abstracts of returns showing the 
description of brakes in use on the railways on the 31st December 
1889 in the United Kingdom, the amount of rolling stock fitted, 
and the number of miles run by trains fitted with every description 
of brake. 

It appears that on the 31st December 1889, 79°5 per cent. of 
the engines and 76 per cent. of the carriages and other vehicles 
owned by the railway companies of the United Kingdom were 
fitted with continuous brakes complying with the requirements of 
the Board of Trade. At the same date 16°5 per cent. of the 
engines and 18 per cent. of the carriages and other vehicles were 
fitted with brakes which appear to comply with only some of the 
Board of Trade requirements, while 4 per cent. of the engines and 
6 per cent. of the carriages and other vehicles were not fitted with 
continuous brakes at all. 


3. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.). Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, January 1890, 94(A.) Price 13a. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons (exclud- 
ing lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved 
in England and Wales on the last day of each week of the month 
of January was as follows: First week, 715,587; second week, 
721,751; third week, 725,721; fourth week, 729,050; fifth 
week, 730,341. ‘The number of paupers in receipt of relief in 
January 1890 was smaller than the number relieved in the corre- 
sponding month in 29 out of the other 33 years comprised in the 
table. 


4, Mail Contract, London and East Coast of Africa (Zanzibar). 
Copy of Contract with the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, dated the 5th day of February 1890, for the conveyance of 
Mails between London and East Coast of Africa (Zanzibar), 
together with a copy of the Treasury Minute relating thereto. 
122. Price 2d. 


This is a mail contract in the usual form between the Post- 
master-General on the one hand and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company on the other. The principal provisions of the 
contract are as follows :— 

The vessels to be not less than 1,500 tons register. 

Average speed of the vessels to be not less than 10 knots, with 
48 hours’ monsoon allowance. 

Mails may be carried for the Governments of Italy and 
Portugal. 

The subsidy to be 16,0002. a year, subject to deductions. 

A deduction of 502, if a vessel is not provided at the appointed 
time, and 50/. for every 24 hours’ delay, unless such default is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General to have been 
beyond the control of the contractors. 
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Contract to commence 2nd November 1889 and continue to 
2nd November 1891, and thereafter to be terminated by 
12 months’ notice on any 2nd November. 


5. Post Office Mail Contract (Australian Mails). Copy of the 
Contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, dated the 19th day of January 1888, and the Orient 
Steam Navigation Company, dated the 23rd day of January 1888, 
Sor the conveyance of the Australian Mails, together with a copy of 
the Treasury Minute relating thereto. 112. Price 24d. 


These are mail contracts in the usual form between the Post- 
master-General in each case on the one hand, and the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Orient Steam 
Navigation Company on the other, for the conveyance of the 
Australian mails. The principal conditions of the contract may 
be summarised as follows :— 


Each company is to perform a service in alternate weeks, the two 
companies together providing a regular weekly service, 


The mails are to be conveyed by the Orient Company from 
Naples, and by the Peninsular and Oriental Company from Brindisi 
(with power to substitute Naples) to Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney (with liberty to the Orient Company to proceed to 
Newcastle, New South Wales) and vice versd. 


The time allowed between Naples and Adelaide is 32 days and 
between Brindisi and Adelaide 32} days, with monsoon allowance 
of one day to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, including in 
each case stoppages and passage through the Suez Canal. 


The companies undertake, in the event of the Suez Canal being 
blocked, to carry the mails, if so required, vid the Cape of Good 
Hope, on certain conditions. 


The colonies undertake that the steamers of the two companies 
should not be placed on a less favourable footing as regards port 
and light dues or other public charges, in any of the colonial ports, 
than any other ocean steamers trading to the same ports. 


Each company is to receive the sum of 85,000/. per annum, less 
any deductions accruing under the terms of the contract. 


Absolute deductions for not providing a vessel to be 250/, and 
501. for every successive 24 hours’ delay ; but the total deduction 
is not to exceed the proportion of the subsidy applicable to the 
voyage by more than 1,000/.; for delay on the voyage, 100/. for 
every 24 hours behind time; the total deduction not to exceed 
the proportion of the subsidy applicable to the voyage; but 
deductions are not to be made for this cause if default can be 
proved to have arisen from a cause beyond the control of the 
company. 

The contracts are for a term of seven years, to commence on 
Ist February 1888. 
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6. Switzerland, No. 1 (1890). Accession of the Dutch Colonies 
of Curacao and Surinam to the International Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. (C—5971.) Price 4d. 


This paper contains the correspondence which has passed 
between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Swiss 
Government relative to the accession ot the Dutch colonies of 
Curacao and Surinam to the International Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property. ‘The accession, it is stated, will date from 
the Ist July 1890. 


7. Life Assurance Companies, Return 145, Price 2s, 6d. 


This return contains statements of account and of life assurance 
and annuity business, and abstracts of actuarial reports deposited 
with the Board of ‘Trade in pursuance of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1870, during the year ended 3lst December 
1889. 

The total number of companies which appear in the summary of 
the life assurance and annuity revenue accounts of the United 
Kingdom is 104, of which 93 have been classed as ordinary, nine as 
industrial, and two appear in both classes, the returns of these 
companies showing the ordinary and industrial business separately. 

During the year 1889 five names have been removed from the 
official list of companies, viz., the Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham Industrial (Limited); London Annuity; Monthly 
(Limited); Preserver; which have all ceased business; and the 
Royal Farmers’ and General, the business of which has been 
transferred ; and one new name has been added, viz., the National 
Pension Fund for Nurses. 


8. Emigration Statistics of Ireland for the Year 1889, 
(C.—6010.) Price 2d. 


This is a return issued by the Registrar-General, Dublin, and 
is not to be confounded with the emigration returns issued by 
the Board of Trade. The present return deals with emigration 
from Ireland to all parts, including Great Britain, whereas the 
Board of Trade returns relate to all emigration from the United 
Kingdom to places out of Europe. The present report is 
accompanied by tables showing the number, ages, occupations, 
conjugal condition, and destinations of the emigrants from each 
county and province in Ireland during the year 1889. 

The number of emigrants who left Irish ports in 1889 was 
70,800, a decrease of 8,411 as compared with 1888; the number 
of males being 36,447, or 5,250 less than in the previous year, and 
of females, 34,353, a decrease of 3,161. 

Of the 70,800 emigrants in 1889, 70,477 were natives of 
Ireland, and 323 were persons belonging to other countries. 

Of the 70,477 persons—natives of Ireland—who left in 1889, 
12,621 were from Leinster; 27,404 from Munster; 17,108 from 
Ulster ; and 13,344 from Connaught. 
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Comparing 1889 with 1888, Leinster exhibits a decrease of 
1,209, Munster of 315, Ulster of 4,559, and Connaught of 2,124 
emigrants. 

In another table the number is given of emigrants—natives 
of Ireland—who left Irish ports from the Ist of May 1851 
(the date at which the collection of these returns commenced) 
to the 3lst of December 1889, is 3,346,580—1,770,413 males 
and 1,576,167 females. Emigration from Ireland steadily in- 
creased from 37,587 persons in 1876—-the year in which the 
smallest number was registered—-to 38,503 in 1877, 41,124 in 
1878, and 47,065 in 1879. The number rose to 95,517 in 1880, 
but it fell to 78,417 in 1881. In 1882, however, an increase of 
10,719 took place, comparing that year with the previous one, 
and there was a further increase of 19,588 in 1883; then a 
decrease of 32,861 took place in 1884 compared with 1883, and 
a decrease of 13,829 in 1885 compared with 1884, followed by an 
increase of 1,101 in 1886 compared with the previous year, and 
an increase of 19,788 in 1887 compared with 1886, but there was 
a decrease of 4,239 in 1888 compared with 1887, and a decrease 
of 8,207 in 1889 compared with the previous year. In the 
decade from 1866 to 1875 the average annual number of emigrants 
was 74,667; in the preceding decade, from 1856 to 1865, the 
average number per annum amounte( to 88,272, while in the four 
preceding years, from 1852 to 1855, the number averaged 148,985 
annually. The numbers fluctuated between 190,322 in 1852 and 
37,587 in 1876. 


9. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties as 
reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Companies 
in the United Kingdom, during the Year ending 31st December 
1889, together with Reports of the Inspecting Officers of the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade upon certain Accidents 
which were inquired into. (C—6013.) Price 2s. 


This return shows that the various accidents to trains, rolling 
stock, permanent way, Wc., caused the death of 92 persons, and 
injury to 1,133, viz. :— 


Total for the corresponding 
Period in 7889. 
Killed. Injured. 


| 
| Killed. Injured. 
Passengers - - 88 ; 1,016 11 594 
Servants of companies - + 117 7 93 
Total = - “ | 92 | 1,133 18 687 


During the year there were reported 39 collisions between 
passenger trains or parts of passenger trains, by which 80 


if 
ip 
i 
di 
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passengers and 1 servant were killed and 453 passengers and 
21 servants were injured ; 39 collisions between passenger trains 
and goods or mineral trains, &c., by which 6 passengers were 
killed and 129 passengers and 30 servants injured ; 28 collisions 
between goods trains or parts of goods trains, by which 2 servants 
were killed and 36 injured; 44 cases of passenger trains or parts 
of passenger trains leaving the rails, by which 214 passengers and 
6 servants were injured; 13 cases of goods trains or parts of goods 
trains leaving the rails, by which 2 servants were injured ; 8 cases 
of trains or engines travelling in the wrong direction through 
points, by which 1 passenger was killed and 17 passengers and 
3 servants were injured ; 30 cases of trains running into stations 
or sidings at too high a speed, by which 100 passengers and 
10 servants were injured ; 135 cases of trains running over cattle 
or other obstructions on the line, by which 4 passengers were 
injured ; 3 cases of bursting of tubes of engines, by which 
3 servants were injured ; 10 failures of machinery, springs, &c. of 
engines, by which 3 passengers and 3 servants were injured ; 
239 failures of axles, by which 1 passenger and 1 servant were 
killed and 62 passengers and 1 servant injured; 9 failures of 
couplings, by which 33 passengers and 2 servants were injured ; 
10 fires in trains, by which 1 passenger was injured. 

Altogether, the number of persons killed and injured on rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom in the course of public traffic, during 
the year ending 31st December 1889, as reported to the Board of 
trade, was as follows :— 


Total for the 
corresponding | Increase. | Decrease. 
period in 1888. 
2 3| 8 
Passengers : 
From accidents to trains, rolling- 88 | 1,016 11 594 77 422) — os 
stock, permanent-way, &c. 
By accidents from other causes - 95 | 813 96 814 - 1 1 
Servants of companies or contractors ; | 
From accidents to trains, rolling- 4{ 117 7 98 — | % 3 — 
stock, permanent-way, &c. | 
By accidents from other causes | 451 | 2,652 389 | 2,100 42 552 | — 
Persons passing over railways at 72 42 53 4 19 | 18| — _ 
level-crossings. | 
Trespassers (including suicides) - | 351] 122 295 114 5625 
Other persons not coming in above 35 74 54 ye Oe 19 | 18 
classification. | 
Total - - |1,076 | 4,836 905 | 3,826 |1,010} — - 
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XVI.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—Corn PRIcEs. 


Return of the QuaNTITIES sOLD and AverAce Prices of Britis 
Corn, ImperraL Mrasurg, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. | Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 


' 


Quantities sold. 


Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 

Week ended 5th April 1890 - 66,515 2 19,143 7 8,939 . 5 
-| 52,022 5 12,297 2 6,762 5 

- 71,959 0 11,499 6 7,785 7 

as Sth » - 88,796 1 10,851 3 9,439 4 
Aprii 1890 “ - 279,293 0 53,792 2 32,927 5 
Corresponding month in 1889 - | 193,249 4 67,414 6 20,749 2 
a me 1888 - | 180,620 7 27,942 4 14,580 O 


Average Prices. 


s. d. s. d. 
Week ended 5th April 1890 - 29 8 30 0 18 1 
1th 5 29 9 29 9 18 6 
19th 4, 29 10 29 10 18 6 
30 4 29 2 18 6 
April 1890 - - - 29 10 29 468 18 4 
March 1890 - 2 - 29 9 30 6 18 6 
February 5 - - 29 9 31 8§ 18 6 
January , - - - 380 1 37 6 18 4 
December 1889 - - - 30 0 30 2 17 11 
November ,, - - 30 30 17 1 
October - - | 29 30 9 16 7 
September ,, - 29 41 29 1 17 9 
August 30 9 20 7 19 6 
July 29 21 7 19 4 
Sune -| 6 21 6 18 8 
May - 7 - - 29 9 23 10 18 4 
April 1889 -| 29 10 25 0 17 6 
» 1888 - 30 4 30 4 15 14 
» 1887 -| 32 9 23 14 16 
» 1886 = -| 27 4 19 4 
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1890. 


Return of the Numpers, NATIONALITIES, and Destinations of the 
PasseNnGcERS that left the Unrrep Kinepom for Pracrs out of 
Eorore during the Month ended 30th April 1890, and the Four 
Months ended 30th April 1890, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


| 
| | | 
British ape ll or 
: s48 United | Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. States. Total sponding 
atal. Month, 
1889. 
Month ended 30th April. 
| | | 
English - - 8,825 2,803 1,548 | 879 768 14,623 18,734 
Scotch - - 1,701 332 | 230 * 49 2,401 4,000 
Irish - - - 11,565 232 | 260 | 9 | 26 12,092 15,318 
| | 
| | | 
British) | 9.0991 | 3,367 1,888 977 343 | 29,116 | 38,052 
Foreigners - - 9,445 1,306 30 | 127 113 11,021 10,429 
| 
distinguished } | 212 212 187 
Total - - 31,536 4673 | = 1,868 | 1,104 1,168 40,349 , 48,668 
Total for corre- | 
spending 36,244 256 | 2,7 1,983 1,048 48,668 
onth, 1889 - | 
Four Months ended 30th April. 
English - - - 21,431 5,335 5,054 3,584 3,183 38,587 | 46,965 
Scotch - - : 3,630 65S 650 363 221 | 5,522 8,409 
| 
Trish} - 16,152 395 777 38 | 17,479 24,429 
nis | | 6481 | 3,985 | 3,521 | 61,588 | 79,808 
Foreigners - - 22,050 2,032 121 522 516 25,241 | 21,925 
| 
Nationalities 1 894 895 | 1,004 
distinguished | 
| | 
Total - | | 820 | 6602 | 4508 | 491 | 87,724 | 102,732 
Total corre: | 
onding | 12,952 | 9,098 | 3997 | 6,986 | t02,739 — 
fonths, 7889 - | | 


Norr.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest | pmec'g date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the 


nnual Returns, 


| 
| 
| 

} 
4 
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AND WALES. 


Numser of Recerving Orpvers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 
| ¥our months 
| April ended April 
| 1890. 1889. 1890. 1889, 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - - 350 348 1,437 1,645 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Publicans and hotel moegem, a. - 18 19 102 95 
Grocers, &e.  - 19 36 89 123 
Builders - - - 17 14 85 89 
Farmers - - - - 21 17 74 101 
Butchers - 7 - 15 12 56 61 
Bakers - - - - - 13 9 54 45 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers - 12 16 36 54 
Carpenters and joiners - - 10 6 25 29 
Agents, commission and ae - 3 3 24 29 
Tailors, &c. - - - 5 7 24 32 
Clerks, commercial and geaceed - 3 2 22 13 
Drapers, haberdashers, &c. - 3 11 22 35 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c. - 6 6 22 39 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 9 8 19 24 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - - 3 3 18 23 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 3 4 16 17 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 3 3 16 14 
Merchants - 3 3 16 11 
Ironmongers - - ~ a 5 13 19 
Travellers, commercial, &e. = - 2 5 13 12 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 2 1 13 6 
Fishmongers, pny &e. - - 4 2 13 20 
Solicitors - - 5 4 13 23 
Officers in Army - 12 _ 12 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - 3 2 12 7 
Tobacconists, &c. - 5 3 12 14 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers - 3 4 11 8 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths,&e. = - - - 5 2 ll 24 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 4 10 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 3 3 10 8 
Surgeons - - 3 4 10 3 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers - - 4 —_ 10 10 
General dealers 4 9 10 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 1 3 9 8 
Millers - 2 2 9 10 
Confectioners - . - 2 7 9 16 
Brokers, stock and share - - 4 4 9 8 
Aérated and mineral waters manufac- 
turers - - - - — 2 8 8 
Stationers - - - 1 1 8 6 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &e.  - - | 2 2 8 8 
Carriage, &c. builders 2 1 8 6 
Clerks in holy orders - - - 2 —_ 8 8 
Wheelwrights - - - - 3 2 8 8 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - - - | 5 3 8 15 
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April | Four months 
| ended April 
| 
1890. 1889. | 1890. 1889. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. | Na, No. 
occupations—cont. | 
“ Engineers and founders, &c. - - 1 — | 7 10 
Oil and colour merchants’ - - 2 4 
Agents, financial - - - - 3 aay 7 1 
Gardeners, market - - ° 2 q | 7 4 
Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and | 
hauliers - - 3 3 | 7 10 | 
Accountants - - 3 q | 7 | 5 | 
Restaurant, coffee, and eating house 
keepers - 5 6 10 | 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters _ 7 6 12 
Hairdressers - 1 — | 6 | 4 
Woolien merchants, &e. 1 || 4 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - 2 ae 6 | 9 | 
Saddlers and harness makers = - 1 2 | 5 [| 1% 
China, glass, earthenware, &c. Ques - 2 sin 5 | 7 i 
Brick ‘and tile makers 2 5 3 
Machinists and implement manufac- i 
turers and merchants - - 2 1 5 5 | 
Cab. eoach, and omnibus proprietors - 1 4 8 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 4 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 4 4 13 
Fruit merchants, &c. - 8 4 7 
Priaters and publishers - - 1 4 4 12 
Gardeners, florists, &c. . 1 4 4 7 
\ 


IV.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Retcrn of the Numper of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 30th April 1890, and during the 
Four Months of the Year 1890, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1889. 


Apeil Four months i 

Animals. 

1890, | 1889. | 1890. | 1889. 

No. | No. No. No. 

Cattle - | 40,169 37,069 | 156,168 | 747,048 
Sheep -| 11,415 | 7,483 | 38,988 | 26,970 
Sales ‘ - | 50,597 | 38,449 | 274,898 | 199,226 
Goats - -! 1,112 643 | 1,831 790 
Senses - =| 2,986 2,933 | 7,936| 7,278 
Mules or Jennets - - - 8 1 
—_ 83 | “198 142 149 
Total - | 106, $6,655 | 479,466 | 381,342 


| 
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V.—FIsHEeRY STATISTICS—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Toran Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Enetisa and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 
1890, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1889. 


A Four Months ended 
April April 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
QUANTITY. 

Cwts. Cuts. | Cwts. Cuts. 
Brill - - ° 1,563 5,827 
Soles - - - 5,568 5,578 19,366 21,320 
Turbot 4,239 4.305 || 15,802 16,423 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 4,612 4347; 15,807 15,248 

Total prime fish . - 15,975 14,230 55,892 52,997 
- - - 32,234 31,856 | 135,928 | 720,385 
Haddock - 110,554 130,733 || 511,269 533,139 
Halibut - - 8,810 * 19,963 
Herrings - - - - - 7,118 19,857 | 28,525 57,345 
Ling - - - - - 9,777 12,324 36,889 37,115 
Mackerel ~ - - - - - 70,107 19,908 | 72,644 "24,945 
Pilchards - - 10 | 12,404 16,347 
Plaice - - - - - 37,144 56,077 | 151,518 198,646 
- - - - - 72 23,762 27,284 

other, except shell fish . - - 86,968 118,653 || 398,489 431,422 

Salmon - 67 136 | 182 384 
Total - 878,749 408,848 | 1,442,460 | 7,500,000 
Shell fish :-— No. No. | No. No. 
Crabs - - 837,178 928,853 || 1,284,366 1,265,511 
Lobsters - - - 45,955 47,621 | 104,432 82,360 
Oysters - - | 2,561,000 2,008,000 || 14,634,000 9,895,000 
wts. Cwts. ‘|| Cwts. wts. 
Other shell fish - - - - 41,082 45,725 | 187,200 169,357 
VALUE. 
£ £ 
Brill - - - - 3,991 13,323 
Soles - 36,369 34,097 132,785 124,200 
Turbot ° 16,512 15,237 62,080 61,289 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished : 18,744 18,250 60,878 66,382 
Total prime fish - . 75,616 67,578 269,016 251,874 
Cod ° 23,635 23,564 103,882 84,492 
Haddock - 70,334 64,219 290,728 245,025 
Halibut - - - - - 16,489 39,993 
Herrings - - - - - 2,326 3,407 11,555 15,368 
Ling 8,042 10,799 29,638 30,384 
Mackerel - - 97,007 21,999 102,747 30,107 
Pilchards - - 3 2,917 4,019 
Plaice - - - - 40,921 44359 166,645 182,991 
Sprats - - | 4,337 3,759 
AD other, except shell fish - . - 62,498 83,524 | 287,421 287,642 
Salmon 782 1,517 2,008 3,890 
Total - 397,650 | s20,96¢ || 1,810,387 | 7,739,545 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - - - - 7,837 7:719 12,512 11,319 
Lobsters - - 2,522 2,307 | 5,579 43199 
Oysters 8,050 5,837 | 47,155 28,564 
Other shell fish - - - 11,618 12,184 | 42,238 87,588 
Total - - - 30,027 28,047 || 107,484 81,665 
Total value of fish landed - 427,677 349,015 | 1,417,821 1,221,210 


Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
* Not distinguished previous to January 1st, 1890. 


The valves 
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VI.—FisHErRY STATISTICS.—ScorLAND. 


Sratement of the Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scorcu Coasts during the Month and Four 


Months ended 30th April 1890, compared with the correspondin 
ponding 

Periods of the Year 1889. 

Four Months ended 
April | April 
1890. | 1889. 1890. | 1889. 

QUANTITY. 

Cwts. | Cwts. | | Cwts. Cuts. 

Soles (Lemon Soles) 1,429 1,143 |\ 3,532 3,676 

Turbot - - 451 556 | 1,544 1,740 

Cod - - - - - 66,080 50,237 | 212,740 219,692 

Eel - 1,980 2,162 7,446 7,020 

Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 5,394 4,507 | 27,400 28,060 

Haddock - - - 68,326 64,707 || 359,000 332,585 

Halibut 4,173 3,988 | 6,203 5.646 

Herrings - - - 4,418 | 8410 | 151,479 199,109 

Ling - - - 140 22,275 | 68,539 48,706 

Saith (Coal Fish) - 10,209 4435 23,706 20,187 

Skate - - - - - 10,789 8,529 27,246 21,267 

Sparling - - 1 6 23 23 

‘orsk (Tusk) - - - - 1,720 1,164 2,147 1,516 
Whiting - - - . - 5,208 4,056 21,960 17,065 
All other, except shell fish a - « 6,034 4895 31,586 27,628 

Total 220,352 176,004 945,827 934,754 

Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 
Crabs 637,374 540,300 891,679 777,500 
Lobsters - 66,863 51,300 174,381 154500 
Oysters - 48,000 30,700 157,200 157,900 

wts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Clams - 2,284 1,815 12,041 8,284 
Mussels - 13,894 12,185 52,991 60,698 
Other shell fish - 7,639 7,269 24,271 19,668 
VALUE. 

Soles (Lemon Soles) 1,769 1 5,547 

foles - 1,348 1,599 5,212 5,257 

Cod 21,415 22,158 80,094 86,2. 

Flounder, Plaice, Brill - 3,463 4 19,180 

Haddock - 30,438 27,859 159,109 135,624 

Halibut - > - - = 6,994 

Fish) « 678 3,589 3,153 

‘ 2135 2,159 6,507 3,372 

Sparling - 33 103 409 

us - - - ° 4 4 
White. ‘ 2,178 1,786 9,460 7,069 
All other, except shell fish - ° ° 1,156 1,082 6,149 5,602 
Total 83,798 76,569 370,260 845,045 
1 fish :-— 

Orbe sas | || 4707 | gory 
Lobsters - - 3,416 2,582 8,257 
Clams - ° - - 1,783 1,184 
Mussels 783 716 3,113 3,717 
Other shell fish * - ° 1,256 1,274 3,790 3,357 

Total - 9,464 22,435 20,313 
Total value of fish landed . 93,262 84,8638 392,695 365,958 
NortE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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VIL—FisHery 


Statement of the Tora Quantity and of the Fisn returned 
as landed on the Inisu Coasts during the Month and Four Months 
ended 30th April 1890, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1889. 


Four Months ended 
April | | April 
| 1890. | 1889, | 1890, | 1889. 
QUANTITY. 

Cwts. Cuts. | Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles - 443 | 1,595 1,719 

Turbot 86 158 405 5 
Total prime fish -  - 626 601 | 2,000 2,312 
Cod 3,815 5,031 21,779 24,684 
Haddock 605 717 4,952 3,459 
Hake - 222 509 1,363 2,646 
Herrings - - - 64 87 | 735 1,214 
Lin 2,091 2,976 | 7,906 
Mackerel 112,404 121,485 113,845 121,616 
iting - 716 807 | 4,245 5,078 
All other, except shell fish : 4,055 3,718 21,666 29,369 
Total = - -| 124,598 135,925 || 177,851 205,246 

Shell fish :— No. No No. No. 
Crabs 11,870 88,597 13,840 69,997 
Lobsters 6,080 12,892 | 19,585 34,038 
Oysters - - : 106,600 129,120 | 239,800 12,390 

Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell tish - - 280 1012 | 3,146 7,033 

| 
VALUE. 

£ £ 
Soles 1,916 1,892 6478 7,057 
Turbot ‘ 497 1315 | 1.963 
Total prime fish - 2,205 2,389 7,793 | 9,020 
1,610 2,673 9,261 18,528 
Haddock 688 3,459 3,288 
Hake - 231 433 1,652 

i - - - 19 40 9 55 
Mackerel - - - - 69,613 51,195 71,864 | 51,219 
All other, except shell fish . 2,611 1,904 10,792! 9:997 
Total 78,004 61,069 109,807 95,458 

fish :-— 

113 176 131 444 
Lobsters 295 490 814 1,284 
Oysters : - - 213 218 503 1,059 
Other shellfish 71 199 427 1,010 
Total 692 1,083 1,875 3,794 
Total value of fish landed 78,696 62,152 111,682 99,952 


Nots.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 


4 
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Rerurns.—Aprit 1890. 


Return of the Numper of Bates of Corron Importep and Exportep, 
Forwarpep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RetuRNeEp to 
Ports during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 


1890, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1889. 
Month of | Four months ended 
April April 
1890. | 1889. || 1890. | 1889. 
Imports. 
No. No. No. No. 
American 170,994 279,198 1,189,480 1,301,247 
Brazilian - 19,208 13,121 67,925 82,921 
East Indian - 98,274 101,715 192,656 225,097 
Kgyptian - « - 15,264 13,102 95,039 119,969 
Miscellaneous - - 6,048 4,689 20,657 24,614 
Total 309,788 491,825 1,565,757 | 7,758,839 
‘EXPORTS. 
American - - 21,979 26,376 84,737 129,561 
Brazilian - - 537 3,491 4,107 19,862 
Fast Indian ~ - 25,078 27,562 80,622 70,903 
Kgyptian - - - 1,461 933 3,904 5,487 
Miscellaneous - 1,595 1,244 5,223 6,596 
Total - - 50,650 59,606 178,593 232,409 
ForwarpeEp from Ports to InLanp Towns, 
American - a 266,961 249,328 1,055,417 1,061,272 
Brazilian - - 17,002 11,006 42,846 51,963 
East Indian - - 30,847 23,583 73,087 70,738 
Egyptian - - 20,152 19,949 85,467 86,211 
Miscellaneous - - 13,713 9,131 45,856 45,174 
Total - - 348,675 313,297 1,282,673 1,315,358 
Forwakbep from INLAND Towns to Ports. 
American -  - 147 368 | 893 1,389 
Brazilian - - - prs 
East Indian - - 38 | 139 3 
Egyptian - - - 11 59 
Miscellaneous - - | 
Total 185 368 | 1,043 1,484 
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IX.—PerriopicaL Returns or Imports AND Exports, 


STaTeMENT of the the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned CountRri&s in the latest Month for which Rerurns 
liave been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note. — Rouble = 2s. Od.; Franc = 9,$,d.;  Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; 
Lire = 9,5,d.; Drachme = 9,°,d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Imports. 
Aggregate for Period of the 
Tatest Value for the Month. Year, including latestMonth. 
Name of Uountry. Month | | 
| 
1890. 1889 | | 1890. | 1889. 
. (1889) (7888) (1889) (7888) 
Russia in Europe -| Nov. -| Roubles 31,662,000 | 32,294,000 328,201,000 286,201,000 
(1890) (7889) (1890) (7889) 
France -| Mar. Frs. - 393,674,000 | 378,467,000 || 1,121,619,000 | 7,055,798.000 
Portugal - -| Jan. Milreis 2,934,000 3,487,000 


Italy -| Mar. -]| Lire 123,573,000 | 774,465,000 334,208,000 297,822,000 


Jan. Drchms. 6,011,000 7,244,000 = 
Greece - -{ 

Feb. - 6,758,000 7,489,000 12,769,000 14,733,000 
United States -| Mar. - {| Dollars 67,154,000 | 66,403,000 193,635,000 190,840,000 
British India* -| Feb. - | Rupees 5,04,21,395 | 5,05,49.982 || 60,22,97,775 60,68,59,256 


IJ.—Exports. 
(1889) (#988) | (1889) (1888) 
Russia in Europe -| Nov. -  Roubles 64,572,000 | 67,846,000 | 697,609,000 779,305,000 
(1890) | (7889) | (1890) (7889) 
France - -| Mar. Frs. - 337,506,000 | 808,425,000 | 853,117,000 792,802, 
| | 


Italy - - Mar. Lire - 81,889,000 84,994,000 212,851,000 | 236,374,000 


Jan. -! Drehms. 7,268,000 9,026,000 | 
Greece - 
Feb. - 6,848,000 4,985,000 14,116,000 18,901,000 
United States -| Mar. - Dollars 72,607,000 69,427,000 218,296,000 202,463,000 
| 


| 


British India* -| Feb. - | Rupees 9,79,69,047 | 9,90,51,355 || 92,22,88,142 86,33,65.007 
| 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


; _Norg.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 
the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special” means, in the 
case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manufacture only. 
* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing Ist April. 


| 
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X.—Foreien TRADE oF INDIA. 


Imports and Exrorts into and from Britisu INpIA. 


| 
Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
Countries, Countries.* 
ee Eleven Months ended Eleven Months ended 
28th February 28th February 
1890, 1889. 1890. 1889. 
i | 
| 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living - 23,86,363 29,28,333 8,95,298 10,42,638 
II.—Articles of food and drink 7,10.57,260 6,76,45,035 | 22,62,69,793 | 27,97,88,516 
If.—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and _ cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 99,00,140 1,00,42,752 1,02,226 $3,925 
B.—Metals 5,17,63,725 3,62,05,824 4,72,331 358,455 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 2,,23,52,269 2,69,37,594 877 1,059 
D—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - | 1,61,02,304 2,35,39,218 
1V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials -|  1,16,20,670 1,08,30,901 | 13,99,90,268 | 74,78,51,646 
V.—Oils 2,37,49,018 1,88,98,295 50,90,147 38,138,101 
VI.—Raw materials and wimanu- 
faccured articles - | 3,42,40,581 3,76,25,257 | 38,30,13,213 | 33,92,95,389 
Vil.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A.—Yarns and textile fabrics | 30,02,33,073 | 37,85,37,376 9,24,20,815 8549,27,562 
B.—Apparel - -| 1,19,91,222 4,12.87,003 10,07,542 988,889 
©—Other articles manu- 
factu - |  4,69,21,150 4,83,27,007 8,33,83,697 3,28,83,483 
TOTAL - + | 60,22,97,775 | 60,68,59,255 | 88,26,96,202 | $2,39,65,377 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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Reports of the Annual Series, 1890, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 
No. 

Adrianople ad. 657. Warsaw - 
Rome - 658. Rome - 
Santiago - 659. Saigon 

Tahiti - 660. Buenos Ayres 
Maranham 661. Galveston - 
Mexico 662. Galatz 
Christiania 663. Antwerp 
Copenhagen - 664. Boston 

Paris - 665. Madeira 
Venice - 666. New Hebrides 
Cherbourg 667. Riga - - 
New York - 668. Charleston 
Patras - 669. Algiers 
Bourgas - 670. Stuttgart - 
St. Petersburg 671. Havre - 
Taganrog 672. The Pireus 
Baltimore - 673. - 
New Orleans 674. Boulogne 
New Orleans 675. Taganrog 
Samos 676. Wuhu - 
Buda-Pesth ~ 1}d. 677. Batoum 
Tripoli - 4d. 678. Manila - 
Buenos Ayres - 3d. 679. Tamsui 

Paris - 680. Kiungchow” - 
Cherbourg - 681. Swatow 


The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abrcad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 

No. Price. 
152. Notes by Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Florence on a Consular tour 

in North Italy - - - - - - 4d. 

Report on the Port of Vera Cruz and the works in progress for its 

improvement - - - - - Ad. 


Further Report on the Liquor Traffic Legislation in the United States - 23d. 
Italy.—Report on the Sicilian Vintage of 1889 - - - 2d 
Sweden.—Reports on Telephone Systems at Stockholm and Gothenburg }d. 
Chile.—Report and Translation of the Mining Laws of Chile - - 2hd. 
Chile——Report on European Emigration to Chile - - - 13d. 
France.—Report on the French Councils of Prud’hommes - dd. 
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